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WARMTH AT HEART, 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM, 


I built a chimney for a comrade old, — 
I did the service not for hope or hire; 
And then I[ travelled on in Winter’s cold, 
Yet all the day I glowed before the fire. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Oregon Senate has just voted 29 to 
one in favor of resubmitting equal suffrage 
to the voters. The armmendment submitted 
last year got 48 per cent. of the votes cast 
on the question, and the women believe 
that this time they shall win. 


i em 











The following letter from the Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women is re- 
ceived just as the WomAN’s JOURNAL is 
going to press: 

Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Woman's JouURNAL of Feb. 2 directs 
attention to a statement in the last num- 
ber of ‘‘The Remonstrance” relative to the 
Boston school vote. 

The variation in the statement of aver- 
ages for the last seven years may be ac- 
counted for partly by the fact that the 
Woman's JOURNAL includes the vote of 
1900, while the statement in ‘‘The Remon- 
strance,”’ as is clearly shown by the con- 
text, referred to the seven years ending 
with the election of 1899; and partly by 
the fact that the vote of 1895, as we gather 
from the records of the Election Commis- 
sioners, was 9,049 instead of 6,919, as 
given by the Woman's JOURNAL. 

This variation, however, is unimportant. 
Upon the main point, the average for the 
first seven years, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
is right, and ‘‘The Remonstrance”’ is 
wrong. On investigation, it is found that 
the error was occasioned by the mistake 
of the clerk who drew off the figures of 
the vote, and who, using for that purpose 
a tabulated statement, failed to notice 
that it did not go back to the beginning. 
The officers of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women sincerely regret the 
error. A corrected statement will be sub- 
stituted in copies of ‘‘The Remonstrance”’ 
hereafter issued. 

For the Executive Committee, 

ELua G. Lorp, Secretary. 

Feb. 13, 1901. 
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We did not suppose that the inaccuracy 
was intentional, and we have criticised it 
only as an error. But, as an error, it is 
still open to the criticism we made upon 
it. **The Remonstrance” said: ‘‘The wo- 
men’s vote reached its high-water mark 
during the first seven years—in 1888,” 





thus showing clearly that the officers of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion did not know in what year school 
suffrage in Massachusetts was granted. 
If they are so imperfectly informed in 
regard to woman suffrage in their own 
State, where they may be supposed to 
have made a special study of it, how much 
reliance can be placed on the correctness 
of their knowledge as to its workings in 
Colorado or New Zealand? 





The error seems to have been due to a 
habit to which the advocates of equal 
rights have long objected. Opponents 
seek to give the impression that the wom- 
en’s school vote is always largest when 
first granted, and dwindles steadily after 
the novelty has worn off. Hence in giv- 
ing tabulated statistics of the women’s 
vote in Boston they have generally begun 
with 1888, a year when exceptional cir- 
cumstances called out an exceptionally 
large vote; and have left it to be tacitly 
understood, though without directly say- 
ing so, that 1888 was the first year in 
which women voted, instead of the tenth. 
We have always held that this incom- 
plete form of tabulated statement gave a 
misleading impression; and it proves so, 
since it has misled the officers of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association themselves. 





~~ 


TWENTIETH CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 

Twenty-eight more college reading- 
rooms will be supplied with the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL for a year, through contri- 
butions sent in during the past week. 

“An Old Subscriber” sends $5 to sub- 
scribe for four colleges, with the follow- 
ing note: 

To help sow the seed of truth, equality, 
and justice in the minds of our young 
men and women at the most receptive 
period of college life, when the heart is 
tender, the imagination most lively, and 
the new sense of personal freedom and of 
the infinite possibilities and responsibili- 
ties it brings with it are at their highest 
level, I enclose $5 for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury College Fund. 

Mrs. Susan Look Avery and Mrs. Lydia 
Avery Coonley Ward, of Chicago, A. L. 
and A. R. Faulkner, of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., and Mrs, Abby B. Sheldon, of New 
Haven, Conn., each send $5 for the same 
purpose. Rev. Kate Hughes, of Table 
Rock, Ill., subscribes for Lombard Col- 
lege, and a friend in Maine, who with- 
holds her name, subscribes for Bates Col- 
lege and the State University. 
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CHILD WIVES OF INDIA. 

Mrs. Livermore presided at the Fort- 
nightly of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday. The 
parlors were crowded. The following 
resolution was adopted : 

Whereas, Mrs. Nation’s course in wreck- 
ing illicit saloons is claimed as proof that 
women are less law-abiding than men, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we call attention to the 
comparative numbers of men and women in 
State prisons, as shown by the census of 
1890. In the District of Columbia women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; in 
Massacbusetts and Rhode Island, 14 per 
cent.; in New York, 15; in Louisiana, 12; 
in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, 9; in Connecticut, 
8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, Ohio and 
South Carolina, 7; in Florida, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico and Tennessee, 6; in 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, North Carolina and West 
Virginia, 5; in Arkansas and Delaware, 4; 
in California, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Texas and Vermont, 3: in Colorado, Iowa, 
Montana, Nebraska and Utah, 2;in Arizona, 
Kansas, Nevada, and South Dakota, 1; in 
Washington. four-fifths of one per cent.; in 
Oregon and Wisconsin, two-fifths of one per 
cent. ; in Wyoming and Idaho, none. 

Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder then gave an 
address of absorbing interest on “The 
Child Wives of India, from the Standpoint 
of a Woman Physician.” Mrs. Livermore 
paid a cordial tribute to Dr. Ryder in in- 
troducing her, and said she wished every 
woman’s club would arrange for a lecture 
or course of lectures by her. 


Dr. Ryder said that India is the most 
extraordinary land in the world, because 
it presents such extremes of wisdom and 
refinement on the one hand, and of igno- 
rance and superstition on the other. Dr. 
Ryder went to India not as a missionary, 
but simply as a tired-out woman doctor, 
for a year’s rest. She started with Rama- 
bai from San Francisco; they crossed the 
Pacific in company, and lectured together 
in Japan and Ceylon. When they reached 
India a number of Brahmin gentlemen 
came on board to meet Ramabai. They 
disapproved of her as an educated woman, 
a widow, a traveller, and a Christian; but 
they were proud of the celebrity she had 
gained, and the honors she had received 
in foreign countries, Also they wanted 
to see if she was wearing ‘Christian 





clothes,”’ and were considerably mollified 
when they found her still dressed in her 
simple white sari. 

They asked questions about the lady 
who was travelling with her, and when 
they found that Dr. Ryder was neither a 
missionary nor a government physician, 
one of the gentlemen asked her to pre- 
scribe for his wife, who was in great pain, 
Dr. Ryder refused, saying she had come 
to India to rest, not to practise; but he 
urged the matter, and, upon Ramabai’s 
persuasions, she consented. She found 
the wife a child of about eight years old, 
injured beyond the help of medicine by 
being married while too young to sustain 
the conjugal relation. The little creature 
lay on a mat in such suffering that she 
begged the doctor to give her something 
to make her die. Dr. Ryder was so haunt- 
ed by the thought of this child that, dur- 
ing her first night in India, she was not 
able to sleep; and she awoke Ramabai so 
often to ask her if something could not be 
done that Ramabai finally lost patience, 
and said: “I wish you would go to sleep 
and forget that child. She impressed you 
because she was the first you have seen; 
but you will find plenty of such cases all 
over India.” 

Dr. Ryder afterwards found this to be 
only too true. She travelled all through 
the country, in every sort of vehicle, and 
on the backs of horses, camels, and ele- 
phapts; she came in contact with all 
classes of women, from the native queens 
to the poorest peasants; instead of spend- 
ing one year and devoting herself to rest, 
she stayed many years and treated in- 
numerable patients. She got such an in- 
sight into the home life of the people as 
is only possible to a woman physician. 
Hindoo life, as seen from Government 
House, is one thing; as seen by the Brit 
ish officer, quite another; as seen by the 
European merchant or the missionary, 
something different still; but it is only 
the woman doctor who ever really pene- 
trates into the zenana and learns its se- 
crets. Life in India has many bright and 
beautiful aspects; but over all the home 
life there is a dark shadow, 

By the religious customs of the Hin- 
doos, every girl must be married by nine 
years old, or she and all her relatives lose 
caste; and they are often married at 
twelve days old, It is believed that a 
woman, by implicit submission to her 
husband and her mother-in-law, can attain 
to being born as a man in a later incarna- 
tion; and for this all Hindoo wives are 
working and hoping. A wife, under the 
heaviest spiritual penalties, must eat only 
the food her husband leaves on his plate 
for ber after he has tinished; she must 
drink daily of the water in which he has 
bathed; she must never speak to him un- 
less spoken to; she must not look ont of 
the window (it she does, it is a legal cause 
for divorce); and she must never utter a 
word of complaint. But, if her sufferings 
become unbearable, she may drown her- 
self without sacrificiag her prospects in 
the next world. Kvery Hindoo mother 
impresses this on her little daughter. 

Weddings are so expensive that if a man 
of moderate means has: two or three 
daughters, it would ruin him to marry 
them all. The religious custom in such a 
case requires that he marry the oldest 
daughter, the one nearest to nine years of 
age, and during the ten days of the mar- 
riage ceremonies he may offer his younger 
daughters for sale, If any one buys them, 
he is relieved of further responsibility for 
them. They are bought by other Hin- 
doos, by Mohammedans, and often by 
Europeans. 

**Have the little girls sold in this way 
the rights of wives?’ asked a lady in the 
audience. 

“No, they bave only the wrongs of 
wives,’’ answered Dr. Ryder. Often a 
European on his death-bed repents of his 
treatment of his little slave, and places 
her in the hands of the missionaries, 
Often he tires of her, and simply turns her 
adrift. 

One case that came under Dr. Ryder’s 
observation was peculiarly sad, A father 
with two daughters married the elder, and 
offered the younger, a child about six 
years old, for sale. She was offered every 
morning and evening for seven days, and 
nobody bought her. The family were in 
consternation; if she were not sold, it 
would necessitate a second wedding, and 
the cost would be ruinous, On the seventh 
day, a man of about filty years old, who 
had already gained a bad reputation for 
cruelty to his wives, offered to buy her 
if the father would sign a contract not to 
prosecute him for any injury she might 
sustain. The father refused. The eighth 
and ninth days passed, and on the tenth 
the father accepted the condition and sold 
the child. 

Her husband took her forty miles away 
from her family, to the bank of a river 
where he was employed, and imprisoned 
ber ina mud hut the door of which she 
could not unfasten, like a little dog in a 
kennel. Onthe third day, being in great 
physical agony from being married at so 
immature an age, she succeeded in dig- 
ging through the mud foundation with 
her hands, and threw herself into the 
river to drown herself. A Sepoy police- 
man saw her little bright sari as it went 
over the cliff, and rescued her. All parties 
were brought into court. There were 
present the father, the husband, the wit- 
nesses, one or two women doctors, and 
the child wife, lying on a mat insensible 
in the middle of the room. The English 





judge, a humane man, said he heartily 
wished there were some law by which he 
could punish both the father and the 
husband, but he was there to administer 
the law, not to make it, and by the law of 
India the only person who had committed 
any offence was the little girl iv ¢ yinz to 
drown herself; and he had to give her 
back to her legal owner. 

There are in India twenty million child 
wives under nine years old. A petition 
for a law setting the age of protection for 
them at twelve was drawn up by Dr. 
Mansell, of Lucknow, and signed by every 
woman physician in India, except one. 
It set forth a list of cases which had come 
under their own observation of little girls 
severely injured, crippled for life, or killed 
outright by being married so young. The 
government was amazed and compassion 
ate, but said it could do nothing; it was 
under obligation not to interfere with the 
religion of the Hindoos; and they believed 
that the most frightful spiritual conse- 
quences would befall the relatives of any 
girl who was allowed to reach the age of 
nine unmarried, 

Dr. Ryder believes that the remedy will 
have to be applied in this matter as in the 
case of suttee. The British Government 
first passed an ‘educative law” that no 
widow should be burned alive unless she 
gave her consent; but the law proveda 
dead letter, for the force of religious 
prejudice was such that the widows were 
‘‘compelled to volunteer.”” After a time 
the pressure of public opinion all over the 
world became so strong that the govern- 
ment followed up the “educative law” 
with an “effective law,” forbidding the 
burning of widows, and decreeing that 
anybody who took part in a suttee or was 
present at one should be considered guilty 
of murder, and hanged. The Hindoos 
held immense indignation meetings, and 
sent in monster petitions, so large that 
they had to be carried to Government 
House in bullock carts. They represented 
the disastrous spiritual consequences that 
must befall them if suttee were abolished. 
The government answered that they might 
save their souls in any other way, but that 
if they tried to do it by burning widows 
alive they would lose their bodies, for 
they should certainly be hanged. When 
remonstrance was seen to be useless, the 
priests promptly found in the sacred 
books a passage that showed a way out of 
the difficulty, and in a few weeks all the 
excitement calmed down. 

Under the public excitement caused by 
the death of a child wife under peculiarly 
grievous circumstances, the women doc- 
tors in India have secured an ‘educative 
law,” permitting any father to refuse to 
send his little daughter to her husband’s 
house tili she is twelve years old; but, as 
with suttee, this ‘educative law’ is a 
dead letter. In their effort for reform, 
the women doctors got about two hun- 
dred progressive Brahmin gentlemen to 
work with them. One of these, a promi- 
nent lawyer, undertook to search the 
Shastas, or sacred books, and copy out all 
the texts about child marriage. After 
going carefully through the books, he 
found that child marriage was nowhere 
commanded; it was merely a religious 
custom that had come down from time 
immemorial. Armed with this discovery, 
the women doctors hope to get an ‘‘effec- 
tive law” raising the age of protection for 
child wives, whenever the public opinion 
of the civilized world can be brought to 
bear upon the British government as 
strongly in this matter as it was in regard 
to suttee, 


To this end Dr. Ryder is glad of an 
opportunity to speak before women’s 
clubs, or other organizations, either of 
women alone or of men and women to- 
gether. She presents her painful subject 
with so much delicacy that it is entirely 
fit for a mixed audience. 

The women were much stirred by Dr. 
Ryder’s talk, and, though a collection has 
never been taken at the Fortnightly, a 
number of them insisted upon leaving 
money to help pay for the publication of 
her forthcoming pamphlet on the subject. 

Dr. Ryder explained that in many cases 
baby girls are married to baby boys, and 
under those circumstances child marriage 
is not so objectionable. But as all girls 
must be married before nine years old, 
and widows are not allowed to remarry, 
whenever a man becomes a widower, and 
wishes to marry again, even if he is sixty, 
he has to take a girl under nine; and it is 
the marriages of baby girls to adult men 
that lead to consequences so disastrous. 

“See Mrs. Livermore’s face! Doesn’t 
she look grim?’ one woman in the back 
seats whispered to another, while the 
lecturer was describing the abominable 
treatment of Hindoo wives. 

Dr. Ryder answered many questions, 
and showed some of the beautiful bridal 
dresses and veils of the Hindoo, Parsee, 
and Mohammedan women, which were 
much admired. Mrs. Judith Andrews, 
one of Ramabai’s principal supporters in 
Boston, made a brief address, fully con- 
firming all that had been said, and declar- 
ing that the half had not been told. Dr. 
Ryder paid a high tribute to Ramabai. 

Refreshments and a social hour followed. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


KANTIBAI, @ Hindoo lady of rank, has 
given the local municipality of Solun 7,000 
rupees to foster education. 


Miss REBECCA STONEROAD has been 
supervisor of physical training in the pub- 
lic schoola of Washington, D. C., for 
twelve ye rs. Nine assistants, carefully 
trained by her, help to keep this work up 
to a high standard of excellence. 


Miss MARIA HALLOWELL, daughter of 
Richard P. and Anna D. Hallowell of West 
Medford, Mass., was married this week 
to Mr. Joseph Prince Loud of Boston. 
Suffragists will wish them joy. Before 
they celebrate their golden wedding the 
bride will be able to vote. 


HELEN KELLER, the deaf and blind but 
no longer dumb student, now in her fresh- 
man year at Radcliffe College, has been 
promoted in the English composition class 
on account of her extraordinary progress. 
There were forty students in her class, 
and she has surpassed them all. 


Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine, 
president of the National W. C. T. U., 
with other officers of the organization, 
has written a letter to Dean C. Worcester, 
one of the Commissioners of the Philip- 
pine Islands, at Manila, protesting against 
the European system of State regulation 
of vice introduced by the military author- 
ities there. 

Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, president 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, will be among the speakers 
at the legislative hearing to be given to 
the petitioners for full suffrage, in Room 
431 of the State House in this city, next 
Monday at 10.30 A. M. This will probably 
make the attendance even larger than 
usual, Those who wish for seats should 
go early. 


Miss MAry S. ANTHONY has paid her 
taxes, as she has said from the first that 
she would do when it became necessary 
in order to avoid sacrificing her home. 
She accompanied her check with the fol- 
lowing note: “In humiliation at being 
compelled to contribute to the support of 
a government which refuses to all women 
taxpayers the privilege, or right, to decide 
as to the expenditure of money, while the 
same is so readily granted to all men of 
whatever shade or nationality outside of 
prison walls, whether taxpayers or not, I 
herewith enclose my county tax, $17.85, 
which please write distinctly on your book 
as ‘paid under protest.’ ”’ 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA has more inde- 
pendent legal rights than any other wife 
in England. The Law Journal points 
out that the queen consort’s legal status 
differs from that of all other married 
women. She is regarded by law as a 
“feme sole.”’ She may bring an action in 
the courts as if she were unmarried. She 
has her separate court, her separate 
guards, and her own servants, distinct 
from those of the king. By an act dating 
from the sixteenth century she is empow- 
ered to write after her name the title, 
“Queen of England;’’ and although she is 
only a subject, an attempt to assassinate 
her is punishable as high treason. 


Mus. CHADWICK, wife of Capt. F. E. 
Chadwick, lately in command of the 
battleship New York, has invented a litter 
or chair for carrying the wounded, which 
is described as surprisingly practical and 
convenient. The Chadwick carrier is said 
by the hospital corps of the U. S. army to 
furnish the easiest means of transporting 
the sick and wounded that they have yet 
used, and the medical officers of several 
organizations of the National Guard in 
different States have recommended its 
adoption as a part of the hospital equip- 
ment. Not only was the carrier invented 
and patented by a woman, but the head 
of the firm that manufacturea it is a 
woman. 


Mrs. SuSAN SANDERS, of Vanita, Chero- 
kee Nation, a Cherokee by blood, is a 
leader of her people. She has lately 
made two trips to Washington to get a 
bill passed by Congress ‘“‘to prevent in- 
truders, citizens by marriage, and re- 
servators, from sharing in the lands and 
annuities of the Cherokee Nation.” She 
drew up the bill and the letter to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs accompany- 
ing it. She is said to have a following of 
685 Cherokees to back her efforts, and is 
very anxious to get the bill through this 
Congress. Mrs. Sanders hopes to be nomi- 
nated as a delegate to the next National 
Council. She is familiar with all the laws 
and treaties governing the Cherokees. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

For the first time in the 118 years of its 
history, a woman was proposed for mem- 
bership in the Law Academy of Philadel- 
phia last week. The discussion was 80 
heated that it was found necessary to 
postpone a final vote on the matter until 
this week. 

The debate arose on the nomination, by 
George E. Nitzsche, registrar of the Law 
Schooi, of Mrs. Margaret Klingelsmith, 
one of the two women members of the 
Philadelphia bar, and at present librarian 
of the Biddle Law Library of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 

The members of the academy spoke 
highly of Mrs, Klingelamith’s learning and 
ability. Her opponents based their ob- 
jection solely on the dangerous precedent 
to be established by her election, which 
would mean opening the doors of the 
academy to all women. 

The Law Academy of Philadelphia is 
one of the oldest institutions of its kind 
in the United States, having been founded 
in 1783. It includes on its honorary list 
most of the most distinguished members 
of the bench and bar of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith was born in Port- 
land, Me., where her father and grand- 
father were prominent citizens. Daniel 
Webster was a relative. She came to 
Philadelphia in 1893, and entered the law 
office of William Draper Lewis, now dean 
of the University Law School. 

After studying with Dr. Lewis for two 
years, Mrs. Klingelsmith entered the 
sopbomore class of the Law School, and 
graduated with the degree of LL. B,, 
receiving honorable mention for the 
Meredith Prize. She was then admitted 
to the bar, and was subsequently elected 
head librarian of the Biddle Law Library, 
being the first woman law librarian in the 
world. The library now contains about 
30,000 books. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith is a suffragist, and 
has read many papers before political 
equality clubs. Last fall she was instru- 
mental in forming the women’s municipal 
law class, of which she is now lecturer. 

George E. Nitzsche, who warmly cham- 
pions Mrs. Klingelsmith’s cause, said to a 
reporter: 

There is to my mind absolutely no rea- 
son why Mrs. Klingelsmith should not be 
elected to the Law Academy next week. 
Her efficiency is unquestioned, and she is 
in every way a true representative of the 
Philadel phia bar. 

The question of her admission is signifi- 
cant, because it will determine to some 
extent just what will be the status and 
accorded privileges of those brilliant 
women who are striving for admission to 
our local bar. It seems to me that, hav- 
ing passed the requisite examinations, 
they should be in every way on an equal 
footing with every lawyer in Philadelphia. 

Mlle. Chauvan, the young French bar- 
rister, has made her début in the Paris 
courts. She appeared as counsel for a 
pointsman who was charged with neglect 
of duties in connection with the railway 
accident at Choisy-le-Roi. She argued 
that the amnesty law applied to the case, 
and the court decided in her favor. 

Dr. Mary A Green is giving a course of 
lectures on ‘‘Business Law for Women,”’ 
to the girls of Lasell Seminary, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


Justice Truax, of the Supreme Court, 
has appointed Julia A. Gainey, counsellor 
at law, receiver of the assets of the firm of 
Sipp & App, who kepta livery stable at 
Nos. 156 and 158 West 127th Street, New 
York City, on the application of George 
App, in a suit brought against his part- 
ner, George A. Sipp, for a dissolution of 
the partnership. It is said that the assets, 
consisting of stock, fixtures, horses, 
wagons, etc., are valued at $6,000, and 
the liabilities do not exceed $250. 

Miss Gainey is reported as saying: ‘‘I 
was receiver once before, in a mortgage- 
foreclosure case. Women seldom appear 
in that capacity. The only other woman 
to be appointed receiver that I remember 
is Miss Rosalie Loew. She has practised 
law for a long time. I was admitted to 
the bar in 1898, having studied at the 
New York University Law School.” “But, 
Miss Gainey, why should not women be 
often put into the position of receiver?” 
Miss Gainey laughed and said: ‘‘The 
judge has some friend to whom he wants 
to give his political plums; that’s the only 
reason I know.”’ “Then it is because of 
political reasons that women are’ de- 
barred?” ‘Purely, I think. The judges 
won't give us a chance to show what we 
can do.”’ 

The leading article in the Wellesley 
Magazine for January is by Miss Elva 
Hubbard Young, of Springfield, Mass., a 
Wellesiey graduate of '96, on ‘‘The Pro- 
fession of Law.’’ Miss Young is herself a 


lawyer, and she has some sensible thiags 
to say on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the law as a profession for wom- 
en. She says, in part: 

If any college girl thinks that in the 





legal profession she will find the best ex- 
ression of her capabilities, let her study 

w; but if it does not mean just that to 
her, then let her never undertakeit. Donot 
spend three years more at college and 
many years of small practice for the sake 
of increasing statistics, or for a larger in- 
come, or for the desire to show that what 
@ man can do a woman can do also. The 
emphasis is laid on the wrong point at 
issue when college women are urged to 
enter any profession because few women 
are earning their livelihood therein. The 
emphasis, rather, should be that a college 
girl should find what she can do with the 
nearest approach to satisfaction in the 
result, and should be urged to do that. 
Given a certain amount of talent in cer- 
tain environment, and from that your 
maximum capability, and the value of it 
all depends upon putting it to use, no 
matter in what direction the talent lies, 
whether in the more or the less unoccu- 
pied professions, The problems of women 
as @ factor in the business world are never 
to be solved unless their energy is rightly 
employed and without waste. The enter- 
ing of the sex question in occupations and 
professions is to be deprecated. The 
fundamental point at issue is not, shall 
women do this or that, but shall any pro- 
fession be arbitrarily closed to any one. 

So, if I were writing an article on the 
choice of a profession, I would say, Do 
anything you are sure you have a liking 
for and a talent to make the doing a suc- 
cess. You will need no justification if 
you succeed, and if you see the proba- 
bility of succeeding you can well afford to 
await the justification. 

I differ decidedly with the statement, 
however, that women are needed in law 
as in medicine for the services they can 
render professionally to women, I am 
convinced that such statement cannot be 
defended. Possibly in divorce eases for 
certain limited causes, and on a petition 
for separate maintenance for cruelty in 
certain forms, a woman might prefer to 
disclose her unhappiness in a woman’s 
office. But at the trial or hearing that 
follows, the facts come up again before a 
court full of men, with the only woman 
present, in all probability, the court 
stenographer. There is this final and en- 
evitable publicity. If ever a woman law- 
yer was needed, she was in a certain 
divorce case I had last year; but I venture 
to say that in the end I could make it no 
easier for my client to tell the facts in the 
case than if she had been represented by a 
man. Given the same amount of experi- 
ence, I know of nothing at the court or at 
the office that a woman can do for her 
client that a man could not also do and 
equally well, In the vast majority of 
cases it is not sympathy or fifteen-min- 
utes’ pleasant chat in the office that a 
client desires from his lawyer, but instead 
an end gained, facts arranged to fit the 
law, and withal honest dealing. A lawyer 
will have to be chosen for his experience 
and capability, or tbe client will have 
regrets when the verdict is brought in. 





“MINORITY RESULTS.” 

Miss Bissell, of Delaware, is quoted in 
“The Remonstrance” as saying that even 
if the results of equal suffrage in our 
Western States were unquestionably good, 
these would still be “minority results,”’ 
because only a minority of the population 
of our country lives in those States. The 
same sage comment might have been made 
when a few States first began to admit 
women to higher education and enlarged 
property rights, and the results were found 
to be good. At first it was only a small 
minority of the States that did so. 

The whole American way of treating 
women is stilla minority way, since the 
majority of the women of the world live 
in India and China, and are treated after 
the fashion of those countries. The pop- 
ulation even of Europe is much larger 
than that of the United States, and the 
European way of dealing with women is 
very different from the American way, 
but that does not prove that the American 
way is bad, or that its results are ‘‘not 
conclusive.” 





WOMEN IN ART. 

Miss Gail Sherman, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been chosen as sculptor of the monu- 
ment to be erected in that city to the 
memory of Hamilton 8S. White. Mr. 
White was known as the citizen chief of 
the Fire Department of Syracuse, and gave 
his services without compensation for 
twenty years. He met his death while 
fighting the flames in March, 1899. Twelve 
thousand dollars has been subscribed for 
the memorial. It is to have a granite arch 
base, with a bronze pedestal and bust. 
At the sides of the monument there will 
be bronze figures. Miss Sherman will do 
her work in New York City in order to 
receive criticisms from French and St. 
Gaudens, both of whom have promised to 
aid her. 

Miss Sherman has also received the 
commission to design the bronze memo- 
rial tablet to be placed in the John Crouse 
College of Syracuse University, to Leroy 
M. Vernon, former dean of the institution. 
Miss Sherman obtained her art education 
in New York City and in Paris. 

Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, a Phila- 
delphia artist, has won the prize of $500 
offered by Chickering & Sons for the best 
design for the cover of the programme for 
the new Chickering Hall, Boston. There 
were over six hundred competitors, in- 








cluding some of the best artists in Boston. 
The first use of this design was at the 
opening of the hall on the evening of 
Feb. 8th, for the benefit of that admirable 
charity, the Brooke House. 

The Mary Smith prize of $100, offered at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
has been won by Miss Janet Wheeler, of 
Philadelphia, This prize has been awarded 
in the past to a number of resident wom- 
en artists, who have been students of the 
Academy’s school. Many of these have 
achieved distinction, Miss Sartain and 
Miss Beaux being striking instances. 

Miss Tillie Rothfuss, an artist of Fort 
Scott, Kan., has been awarded the con- 
tract of a Kansas City firm to finish twen- 
ty-five bust forms of Indians, The models 
will be of clay, and will be made from 
photographs. Miss Rothfuss spent a year 
in Cincinnati, studying under Clemens 
Barhorn. Her last instruction was re- 
ceived in New York, under the artist who 
designed and decorated the Dewey arch. 
F. M. A. 
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MES. HOWE ON MANNERS. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe expresses in 
Success for February, her conviction that 
the representative twentieth - century 
American girl will be the highest type 
of girl the world has seen. But she also 
sounds a note of warning as to the culti- 
vation of fine manners: 

‘In this matter of manners, we have not 
advanced during the last half-century. 
We Americans do not give manners the 
attention they deserve. Abroad, we are 
acquiring the reputation of being the best- 
dressed people in the world; but about 
our manners, which are even more impor- 
tant than dress, there is often a polite but 
significant silence, Our educational sys- 
tem should take more account of deport- 
ment, which, in large measure, is expres- 
sive of what we represent. The social 
atmosphere is warmed by the enthusiasm 
of youth. We admire, and even envy, the 
overflowing vitality of the healthy girl. 
But when the outpouring of this enthusi- 
asm and vitality becomes forgetful of the 
feelings and opinions of others, the line 
between good manners and bad is crossed. 
Young women who are fond of outdoor 
sports, who can do as well as men numer- 
ous things that, in the past, men alone 
did, and women who are successfully 
competing with men in the business or 
the professional world, exult in the power 
and freedom which their mothers did not 
have. This is excellent, but these pro- 
gressive women are in danger of offending 
good manners, by giving their exultation 
and their own personalities too great an 
emphasis. Some of them feel that their 
sturdy work, or play, is too engrossing to 
give them time for the delicate amenities 
and little niceties of social life that in my 
youth were held in such high esteem.” 
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A VOYAGE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
NAPLES, ITALY, Dec. 31, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We were entering the Bay of Naples. 
At sunrise I was on deck. The sky was 
red in the east, the islands on either hand 
dark against the sky. Then up came the 
sun, and the whole scene flashed into 
brilliance. Soon we were surrounded by 
a fleet of boats and shouting Italians, and 
the great ship was full of the hurry and 
bustle of preparations for landing. The 
approach to Naples by sea is extremely 
fine. 

Since I was here in 1867 the city has 
greatly changed. A good system of 
sewerage has been introduced, and an 
abundant supply of water. Naplesis now 
one of the best provided cities of Italy in 
that respect. Some of the worst poor 
quarters have been torn down. Broad 
new streets have been laid out. The city 
has grown and been somewhat modern- 
ized. Butit remains old and quaint and 
characteristic enough yet. My friend, 
who had never before been in Italy, was 
greatly taken with the novel experience. 

We find the hotel very comfortable. 
We have a large sunny room looking over 
the bay; there is a comfortable sitting- 
room with an open fire, and as there are 
not many people here, there is always 
room at the table, under the light. The 
weather has been variable; the afternoon 
of our arrival it began to rain, and rained 
most of the next day; but the second day 
there was a glorious sunrise and a sunny, 
balmy day. Next day was fine, but with 
a brisk, sharp wind, temperature 40 in 
the shade. But the air was fresh, no 
dust, and the good residence streets seem 
wonderfully clean after New York or Bos- 
ton. The old quarters are dirty enough, 
but far cleaner than I remember them. A 
complete new suburb of villas and hotels 
has grown up on the hills around the old 
town. 

I am never tired of strolling through 
the old quarters and watching the street 
life of the people, which comprises a 
large part of their domestic doings. As 
they have no chimneys, they light their 








little charcoal or chip fires outside on the 
pavement, and often fry or cook out of 
doors, even in the cool weather. You see 
them peeling their vegetables, washing 
their Jettuce, combing their children’s 
heads, sewing, doing everything in the en- 
trances of their houses. The women and 
children go bareheaded; they have masses 
of thick hair. Their little booths and 
stands, the donkeys and odd donkey-carts, 
their queer little horses no bigger than 
mules, their odd ways of doing everything, 
the bright-colored rags of their clothes, 
their lively, perpetual chatter, the whole 
poverty-stricken, gay, picturesque, dirty, 
merry, foreign aspect of it all is extremely 
amusing. The street life under my win- 
dows is a perpetual diversion. 

Yesterday morning we went to the 
wonderful aquarium, the finest in the 
world. Naples is a great centre for the 
study of marine biology. All the nations 
of Europe and the United States contrib- 
ute to keep up the Institute for its study, 
and all send a certain number of workers, 
I never saw anything approaching this 
aquarium, The ample and beautiful 
space, the grottoes, as they seem to be, the 
divisions for the different creatures that 
live and move and disport themselves in a 
way that gives you a new idea of how fish, 
etc., live in the sea, and the infinite variety 
of sea-life, make it a truly wonderful 
sight. 

In the afternoon we joined our Chicago 
friends in a carriage drive around Posi- 
lippo, the high promontory that bounds 
the bay on one side, and then down the 
coast to the Bay of Baiae, on which are 
the old towns of Pozzuoli and Baiae,—the 
most glorious views and the strangest 
country—orchards of orange and lemon 
trees, loaded with yellow fruit. It does 
not seem like January, yet you would 
know it was winter. The deciduous trees 
are all bare, the vines stretch bare lines 
among the trees, and there is a general 
look of dilapidation among the foliage. 
But we gathered sweet alyssum, yellow 
heather, and small pink roses in the open 
air. There is almost no real grass; the 
alfalfa grows in the fields and orchards in 
its place. 

We went into an extinct crater, the Sol- 
fatara, which has been extinct for centu- 
ries, but there is always a little smoke es- 
caping from cracks in the walls of the 
great round basin, which is full of green 
shrubbery among its lava. But I cannot 
give details, or describe the picturesque 
volcanic hills, the deep valleys, the light 
and shade and color that make everything 
so new and interesting, nor the endless 
mixtures of old Roman remains cropping 
out among or built into the new. We 
found a portion of the temple of Venus at 
Baiae used as a blacksmith shop. ‘Sic 
transit gloria mundi.”’ B. 





MRS, LIVERMORE’S FIRST SPEECH. 

In a recent interview Mrs, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore gives a graphic account of the first 
time she spoke in public. She says: 

‘*My first speech was made in 1861, at 
Dubuque, Ia. I was ‘scared to death.’ I 
talked for fully twenty minutes without 
hearing my voice or seeing the audience. 
The way my knees knocked together 
would have made the knocking of Bel- 
shazzar’s a piece of folly. Then the peo- 
ple became clearer. I could pick out the 
faces of my friends in the densely packed 
hall. Then, as I paused, there came a 
startling burst of applause, that made me 
jump and look around, thinking some- 
thing had given way. 

“This effort was followed by a deluge 
of invitations. ‘Come and make us the 
same speech you did at Dubuque,’ was 
echoed from all parts of the country. At 
that time I was very much averse to wom- 
en's speaking in public. I didn’t believe 
init. I doubted the wisdom of it. But 
my interest in it grew, because I felt that 
the women must be started up to look 
after the needs of our soldiers, the men 
being so busy.” 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

At Manchester, N. H., a prize-speaking 
contest is held annually by the children of 
the public schools for the Clarke prizes, 
established in 1879 by the late Col. John 
B. Clarke. In the contest held last week, 
eight schools were represented by six 
girls and two boys. All acquitted them- 
selves with credit. The four prizes were 
all awarded to girls, the first going to 
Lorena A. Kimball. “I regret one thing,” 
remarked Judge Hoitt, of Nashua, when 
the last of the purses of gold pieces had 
been given out, ‘‘and that is that none of 
my sex has received a prize; but we are 
generally outdone by the ladies, so this is 
by no means an exceptional occurrence.” 

A telephone girl of Millvale, Pa., Kitty 
England, recentiy saved the lives of two 
little ones. Two children, while playing, 
upset a lamp and set fire to the house. 
Their mother tried to mount the stairs 
and rescue them, but was beaten back by 





the flames. Their fate seemed sealed, 
until Mies England, who lives next door, 
ran into the house, and, after three at- 
tempts, got up-stairs. She found the lit- 
tle ones unconscious on the floor. Rolling 
them in a blanket, and putting a portion 
of it over her head, she reached the street 
in safety, but severely burned about the 
body. 





MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 

Mrs. Fannie L. Leavitt, in a recent ad- 
dress to the Somerville Equal Suffrage 
League, discussed ‘Military Drill in 
Schools.”’ 

The leading idea expressed in her paper 
was that military drill does not serve the 
purpose of physical education, because 
one set of muscles is trained at the ex- 
pense of the others. 

Infantry drill was started in the public 
schools in 1861, and at the close of the 
Civil War was very generally introduced. 
After a time the military training ceased 
to be of so much importance, and the 
drill was continued because it was sup- 
posed to give a good physical education— 
to fill important physical demands of 
growing boys. But it is inadequate, even 
harmful, and never was of sufficient scope 
and breadth to arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm in them, although they are pleased 
with marches, uniforms, bands, and the 
deference to rank, 

If the drill were mainly to secure physi- 
cal efficiency, it would be given to girls as 
well as boys, for the mothers of the race 
need physical development fully as much 
as the fathers. 

The real object of the drill is to prepare 
soldiers for the army. 

But the military officer does not owe 
his straight back, graceful carriage, and 
good figure to military drill, but to the 
gymnasium and the dancing master. The 
drill in the schools often makes round- 
shouldered, narrow-chested boys, over- 
weighted by their muskets, Mrs. Leavitt 
said the boys of the Gloucester public 
schools were the best ‘‘set up” of any she 
ever saw,—had the most grace and best 
carriage. Gloucester has the most finely 
equipped school gymnasium in the State, 
and no military drill. 

Military drill is not necessary for physi- 
cal development, and is morally wrong. 
The moral effects are said to be patience, 
fortitude, regularity, obedience, but the 
boy is only a flexible machine, the obedi- 
ence and self-possession forced for the 
time, and pot a part of his character. He 
becomes combative, and self sacrifice, ten- 
derness, forgiveness, so essential to the 
moral character, are lacking. The vices 
and rivalries of the military system exist 
in miniature in the schools that have mili- 
tary drill. The boys have the spirit of 
the soldier. There must be a system of 
physical culture to develop the body with- 
out teaching the war spirit. 


—_—_—_—_S OO 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

The biennial report submitted by Presi- 
dent Wheeler on behalf of the University 
of California Regents, says in regard to the 
women students: 


The proportion of women among the 
undergraduates has steadily increased. In 
1896-97, out of a total of 1,377, 827 were 
men, 550 women; for the year 1899-1900, 
out of a total of 1,783, 964 were men, 819 
women, The percentage of women for 
the past four years is as follows: 1896-97, 
39 94; 1897-98, 42.2; 1898-99, 44.33; 1899— 
1900, 46. The proportion of women 
among the entrants for the present year 
1900-01, will approximate 48 per cent. It 
is noticeable that the proportion of wom- 
en is considerably greater in the general 
courses, that is, those of the colleges of 
letters, social sciences, natural sciences, 
and commerce, than in the university as a 
whole. For the year 1899-1900 nearly 
two-thirds of the students in the colleges 
of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, 
and commerce were women. In the col- 
lege of social sciences alone they consti- 
tuted 68.5 per cent. That the demand 
for women teachers is in California rela- 
tively strong seems to be indicated by the 
fact that the average monthly salary for 
female teachers is higher than in any 
other State (California, $64.76; Massachu- 
setts, $51.41; Pennsylvania, $37.84), 
whereas California’s average salary for 
male teachers ($81.08) is exceeded by five 
or six other States. 


This report contains a list of recent 
gifts to the University. The list is sur- 
prising in its variety, and notable as con- 
taining the first attempt at an authentic 
statement of the countless beneficences of 
Mrs. Phosbe A. Hearst, the woman regent. 
The statement is unavoidably incomplete, 
for Mrs. Hearst’s generosity hides from 
the right hand what the left is doing, but 
detailed figures are given whose sum is 
$271,566.65. This total includes the ex- 
pense of the Hearst international architec- 
tural competition, made public for the 
first time in this report as $125,029, but 
does not embrace the $30,000 or more 
which Mrs. Hearst is spending every year 
in purchases and excavations of Egyptian, 
Grecian, Roman, early Christian, Byzan- 
tine, Philippine, Peruvian, Mexican, and 
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American antiquities for the University 
Museum. The list makes a statement of 
Mrs. Jane K. Sather’s recent munificent 
gift of $75,000 to endow a chair in some 
field of classical literature, of between 
$15,000 and $25,000 worth of property to 
endow a law library fund, of $10,000 to 
establish the Jane K. Sather library fund, 
and of her execution of a trust deed, 
whose contents are still unknown, by 
which the University will benefit. 

Mrs. Lucy Seymour Parsons, who for a 
number of years had charge of the Ing 
ham University at Le Roy, N. Y., died re- 
cently at her home at Perth Amboy, N. J. 
She was born at Ithaca, N. Y., in 1819, 
and was educated at Elbridge Academy 
and Geneva Female Seminary. Some time 
after her marriage, she accepted an invita- 
tion from Madam Staunton, the founder 
of Ingham University, and took charge of 
the seminary. Mrs. Parsons was an histo- 
rian of rare ability, and also a teacher of 
mental and moral science. At the begin- 
ning of each year she organized the class. 
es and planned the work of the institution. 
She founded the Ingham Alumne Associ- 
ation, and has done much to perpetuate 
it. 

At the annual luncheon of the Smith 
College Alumnz Association of Cleveland, 
O., twenty alumnz and undergraduates 
were present, and every class was repre- 
sented from ’92 to ’04. Dr. Miriam Ker- 
rish, 92, made a delightful toastmistress, 
and there were many witty responses. 
Miss Sarah S. Duryea, ’96, has announced 
her engagement to Dr. Charles D. Hazen, 
professor of history at Smith College. 

A statement prepared by Bryn Mawr 
for use at the Paris Exposition presents 
some interesting data in regard to that 
college. In fifteen academic years it has 
awarded altogether 123 fellowships, of 
which 21 were for European study. Of 
the 123 former fellows, 26 have now taken 
the degree of doctor of philosophy; 35 
that of master of arts; 5 Ph. M.; 2S. M.; 
and one that of L. M. Others are now 
studying for the Ph. D. Eighteen out of 
the 123 are still engaged in graduate study, 
while 30 are teaching in colleges. Twen- 
ty-six are teaching in schools, chiefly of 
college preparatory rank; 3 are deans of 
colleges, 2 are college secretaries, one a 
counsellor-at-law, one a librarian, one a 
college settlement worker, and 22 have no 
paid occupation. Of these last, 9 are 
married, while 3 more who have married 
continue their work. Eighteen of Bryn 
Mawr’s fellows have received similar hon- 
ors from other institutions, and 21 of the 
resident fellows have studied abroad. 

Miss Elle. F. Pendleton has been chosen 
dean of Wellesley. She has been inti- 
mately associated with the college for 
twelve years, and has a wide acquaintance 
with the alumnz. Miss Pendleton was 
born in Westerly, R. I., where she received 
her preparation for college. In 1886 she 
took her degree of B. A., and in 1891 the 
degree of M. A. During her college course 
she held a prominent place in college life, 
and was elected to several positions of 
honor. In 1888, she was made instructor 
in mathematics, and has been a member 
of the faculty ever since. In addition to 
her work at Wellesley, Miss Pendleton 
studied during 1889 and 1890 at Newnham 
College in Cambridge, Eng. Since 1897 she 
has been secretary of Wellesley College, in 
which position she has shown marked ex- 
ecutive ability. At the beginning of the 
present year she succeeded Miss Woolley 
as head of College Hall. Miss Pendleton 
will enter upon her new duties next Sep- 
tember. 





THE CONTEST OF TWELVE. 


Professor Ellen Hayes, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, suggests the following excellent plan 
for suffrage meetings: 


(1) Get half a dozen persons, men or 
women, members of the League or not 
members, suffragists or anti-suffragists, to 
present balf a dozen objections to equal 
suffrage,—each speaker taking one objec- 
tion and speaking on it for five minutes. 
Let it be understood that such objections 
will be presented as are generally consid- 
ered weighty by anti-suffragists; but what 
the objections ure should not be known 
until the speakers bring them forward. 

(2) Find six other persons who shall 
try to conjecture what objections are to 
be urged. Let each one prepare a reply, 
and make this reply as soon as the objec- 
tion is presented. In case it happens—as 
it doubtless will—that some objection is 
brought forward for which no one of the 
second set of speakers has prepared a 
reply, the superintendent of franchise or 
the president of the League should at once 
rise and furnish the reply. 

The first six speakers will plan their 
work and apportion it among themselves. 
The second six, also in secret session, will 
assign and prepare their respective parts. 
* The meeting itself should be properly 
advertised, and everybody invited. 

The best material for this Contest of 
Twelve would be the young people of the 
town, who have hitherto thought little and 
known less about equal suffrage. Their 
own endeavors in debate, and the neces- 


sary preparation for it, may interest and 
inform them more than could an address 
by an outside lecturer, however able. 
People almost always enjoy a public 
debate. When the debate also possesses 
the attractions of a game and the ele- 
ments of a surprise, as above planned, it 
will hardly fail to ‘‘draw a full house,” 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Marie G. Brehm, National W.C.T.U. 
Superintendent of Franchise, has gone to 
the Pacific Coast for three or four months’ 
work, 

An Armenian lady wants sewing to do. 
The work will be called for, and carried 
home when finished. Address Mrs. Eur- 
enjy, 36 Northampton St., Boston. 


There is no “Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women”’ in 
the South. Suffrage Associations have 
been formed in every Southern State ex- 
cept Florida. 

Mrs. William J. Bryan will be asso- 
ciate editor with her husband of his 
paper, the Commoner, and will conduct a 
department for women in the weekly 
issue. 

Father W. O. Ryan, almost the oaly re- 
spectable man in Colorado who says that 
he is sorry he voted for suffrage, turns out 
to be a hot-headed young priest who has 
been publicly rebuked by his bishop twice 
within the past three years. 

Mrs. Livermore has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Beneficent Society of the New 
England Conservatory. The society is 
flourishing. During the past year $1,150 
was loaned to students, and many of them 
were placed in good positions. 

A private letter from Martha Schofield, 
dated at Aiken, S. C., says: ‘All crops 
failed in this county last year, and we are 
having to buy all feed for stock at the 
farm. It is a tax, and oh, if some one 
would give $200 for the farm, it would lift 
a load off me! This pen has to work hard 
to keep things going.’’ 

Boston children will be interested to 
learn that the grand children’s celebra- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday held for 
more than forty years under the auspices 
of the Barnard Memorial, formerly War- 
ren Street Chapel, in old Music Hall, will 
this year be given in the ball of the Me 
chanics’ Building, on a grander scale than 
ever before. 

In the Marquis of Salisbury’s speech, 
on the death of the Queen, one passage 
attracted particular attention, ‘No min- 
ister,’ he said, ‘could disregard her 
views, or press her to disregard them, 
without feeling he had incurred a great 
danger.”’ It was asked by many persons 
whetber he had not alluded to the Queen’s 
disapproval of the war in South Africa, 

Cats under certain circumstances are 
cattle, according to Health Officer Chan- 
dler of Newark, N. J. This legal pun is the 
result of an investigation made by the of- 
ficer to find some way of preventing the 
use of cats as food by a Newark man with 
a propensity for feline diet.**The only 
clause in the health code which could be 
made to govern the case is one which for- 
bids the slaughter of cattle, and the health 
officer is reported to have begun action 
under it.—Springfield Republican. 

The Scotch are the greatest dyspeptics 
on earth, largely owing to their use of 
half-cooked oatmeal and soft bread. Next 
to the Scotch are the Americans, and no 
single thing has contributed more to 
American dyspepsia than half-cooked oat- 
meal mush for breakfast. In rural France, 
where dyspepsia is practically unkaown, 
hard bread and vegetables, with a very 
moderate amount of meat, comprise the 
chiet items of the bill of fare. Take the 
centre out of a hot biscuit, and roll it 
a minute in your hand, and it soon 
becomes a solid mass of dough, a “lead 
pill.” That is the thing your stomach 
wrestles with when it attempts to digest 
hot bread or biscuit. A good deal of the 
cold bread is just about as bad. Such food 
may be nutritious for the chap in the circus 
who relishes ground glass and eats swords 
and tenpenny nails, but it shortens the 
lives of average people.—The Healthy 
Home. 














STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14B St.. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harpriot T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 











J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 


STATE OF On10, CrTy oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. } #0. 

Frank J, CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cueney & Co., doing business in the Cit: 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
One HunprRep Do.iArs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRE 
CuRE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886, 


—e A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL 
—~ Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Curengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


——— SaaS 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A VALENTINE. 

















BY ANNA M. PRATT. 





I'll build a house of lollypops 
Just suited, Sweetheart, to your taste; 
The windows shall be lemon-drops, 
The doors shall be of jujube paste— 
Heigh-o, if you'll be mine! 
With peppermints I'll pave the walks; 
A little garden, too, I’ll sow 
With seeds that send up sweetened stalks 
On which bright candied violets grow— 
Heigh-o, my Valentine! 
Some seats of sassafras I’ll make 
Because I know you think it’s nice ; 
The cushions shall be jelly cake 
Laced all around with lemon-ice- 
Heigh-o, if you’ll be mine! 
We'll have a party every day, 
And feast on cream and honey-dew ; 
And though you’re only six, we'll play 
That I am just as young as you— 
Heigh-o, Sweet Valentine! 
—St. Nicholas. 


—_——_saee 


A WINTER BABY. 


“No news of Nan yet?” asked Mamma 
Palmer of Papa Palmer, as he came in at 
supper time with the basket of eggs. 

‘‘Can’t find her anywhere. It is a great 
mystery what bas become of her.”” When 
he had followed his wife into the pantry, 
he added: ‘I’m afraid that old fox, whose 
tracks Howard Potter saw in the snow, 
has taken her.”’ 

Papa Palmer said this in the pantry with 
the door shut, for Harold and Marjie were 
in the sitting-room, and he did not wish 
them to hear. Nan was their hen. She 
was the odd one of a brood, and their 
papa gave her to them. Then, too, she 
was what they called ‘‘a cosset chicken.”’ 
Her mother never would own her, and 
pecked at her when she went into the 
coop. A very cruel mother-hen she was, 
for she would not let poor Nan get under 
her wings when she was sleepy and cold, 
The children had brought up the chicken 
“by hand.”’ 

For three weeks Nan had been missing. 
Days and days they had searched for her, 
but not even a feather of hers could they 
find. If it had been any other hen, there 
would have been but little said about it, 
because there were plenty of common 
hens; but this was the children’s special 
property and pet. 

The children went to bed that night 
talking of Nan, as usual. They dreamed 
she came back again. 

Papa Palmer came into their room while 
they were dressing the next morning, and 
said he had some good news for them. It 
was a very cold winter’s morning, and, al- 
though there were warm fires in the 
house, the windows were covered with 
frost pictures. Papa had a basket in his 
hand, covered with a piece of an old flan- 
nel blanket. His face was beaming. 

‘‘Guess what I have!” he said. 

Of course, they both cried out ‘‘Nan!’’ 
at once. When they peeped into the bas- 
ket, and saw Nan’s yellow feathers, they 
jumped up and down and clapped their 
hands. 

“But take a second look,” said papa; 
“there is something more.’’ And just 
then they heard a little sound, such as 
wee chicks make when they first come 
out of the shell. Nan was as proud as 
she could be of what she had hidden un- 
der her wing, and she lifted it up slowly, 
and showed a little tiny yellow chick ever 
so much like herself. 

“Well, if this does not beat all!’’ said 
Mamma Palmer. ‘Hatching chickens in 
January, and in such cold weather!” 

Nan had stolen her nest in the hay un- 
der the cow-manger, between the two 
floors of the barn. She had only hatched 
one chicken, after sitting on her eggs 
three weeks. It was very hard work to 
keep the eggs warm in such a cold time. 
When papa and Jared went into the barn 
to milk, Nan crawled up from the nest, 
and brought her chick out for them to 
see, and papa said she strutted about like 
a military officer. Of course Nan could 
not bring up her winter baby out of doors 
in such cold weather. 





So Papa Palmer fixed a coop in one 


corner of the kitchen, and there Nan 
brought her baby up until the cold 
weather was gone and it was warm enough 
for her to take it to the chicken house 
and care for it there. 

The children called Nan’s chicken their 
winter baby, and its coming brought 
them much pleasure in the cold dreary 
time when they had coughs and colds and 
could not play out of doors much. But 
was it not funny that Jared Brown gave 
such alittle chick baby the big name of 
‘‘Goliath,’’ and it goes by that name to 
this day?—The Evangelist. 





HUMOROUS. 


Not complaining—The New Pastor—lI’m 
very glad to have your husband’s good 
opinion, Sister Hardshell—Oh, he’s quite 
satisfied. He says, what can we expect at 
such a salary? —Puck. 


In England, during some recent exam- 
inations, a sixth-form boy was asked: 
‘“‘What is the difference between an opti- 
mist and a pessimist?’ He answered: 
“An optimist looks after your eyes, and 
a pessimist after your feet.’ 


Daisy—When I am big, mamma, I'm 
going to marry a doctor or a minister. 

Mamma—Why, my dear? 

Daisy —’Cause if I marry a doctor I can 
get well for nothing, and if I marry a 
minister I can be good for nothing. 


‘Isn't it your intention presently to 
bury the batchet, ma’am?” inquired the 
respectful Kansas chief of police of the 
best advertised woman in America. 

“*Yes,’’ she sternly answered, ‘I’ll bury 
it in anything I can reach with it!’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


One very cold day, Tom, in bis first 
trousers, was walking with his tiny over- 
coat turned back to its utmost limit, 
“Tom,” said his father, “button your 
coat.’ But the boy demurred. ‘Look at 
mine,’’ added his father. ‘‘Yes,” said 
Tom, ruefully, and obeying under protest, 
“but everybody knows that you wear 
trousers !’’— Youth's Companion. 


Mother (reading telegram)—Henry tele- 
graphs that the game is over, and he came 
out of it with three broken ribs, a broken 
nose, and four teeth out. 

Father (eagerly )—And who won? 

Mother—He doesn’t say. 

Father—Confound it all! That boy 
never thinks of anybody but himeelf. 
Now I'll have to wait until I get the morn- 
ing paper. 

An Irish sheriff got a writ to serve on a 
young widow, and, on coming into her 
presence, said: *‘Madam, I have an attach- 
ment for you.” 

**My dear sir,” she answered, blushing, 
“your attachment is reciprocated.”’ 

“You don’t understand me. You must 
proceed to court,’’ said the sheriff. 

‘Well, I know it is leap year, but I pre- 
fer to let you do the courting yourself. 
Men are much better at that than women,”’ 

‘Mrs, P—, this is no time for fooling. 
The justice is waiting.” 

“The justice waiting! Well, I suppose 
I must go; but the thing is so sudden, 
and besides, I’d prefer a priest to do it.” 








PERFECTLY healthy people have pure, 
rich blood. Hovod’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
and enriches the blood and makes people 
healthy. 











HAVE YOU EVER 


THOUGHT what a convenience it would be to 
have something besides a so'led handkerchief or 
piece of paper te clean your eyeglasses with? If 
you wish to realize it you can have one of these 
beautiful little instruments sent to your address, 
postpaid, for 26 CENTS, If three or more wish 


The “Little Gem” 
, Eyeglass Cleaner. 









to club together, I will send three to one address 
for 50 cents. Hundreds have been sold andare in 
use, and every one delighted. The editor of the 
Boston Watchman says: “Had the honor to pur- 
chase the firat one sold in Boston, and find it very 
convenient and useful; consider it worth all or 
more than is asked for it.” Agents wanted. Terms 
with sample for 25c. Mention this paper. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHMN, Inventor, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping.  ] ws Js Js 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 











Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
—— 


CHILpDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 


Aputts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRarnina Crass, $60 per year. 





Ke SSLON 
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Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientitic schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturda 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, pa 
dress, EpwIin DE Menrirre, Principal. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical factli- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1906 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oe- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. Catnlecoe Pees’ 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-tirst Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizses, 


LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 


Avenue and 2ist Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice: 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, cornea: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°R AND RESIDENCE: 


15 BE. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.8S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Wa hi on St BETWEEN WEST AND 
$ 88 BOYLSTON 
CEN RAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A Public Legislative Hearing is an- 
nounced by the Joint Committee on Con- 
atitutional Amendments of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, to be held on Monday, 
Feb. 18, at 10 A. M., in Room 341, State 
House, Boston, on the petition of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion for a Constitutional Amendment 
striking out the word “‘male’’ from the 
qualifications of voters. 





WOMEN TAXPAYERS’ HEARING. - 

Petitioners that women who pay taxes 
in the town or city where they reside may 
be enabled to vote in municipal elections 
will have a public hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 20, at 11 o’clock, in Room 438, State 
House, Boston. Hon. George A. O. Ernst 
will preside, and introduce the speakers. 





ORUELTY OF HINDOO CHILD-MARRIAGE. 
The lecture of Dr. Emily Brainerd Ry- 
der, at the last Fortnightly in Boston, 
. Feb. 13, greatly stirred the sympathies of 
her large audience. Well might it do so! 
The condition of the Hindoo woman is a 
slavery almost inconceivably abject, com- 
plicated as it is with the additional 
restrictions of caste and creed. It seems 
amazing that suicide bas not become uni- 
versal among the Hindoo women, and that 
the race has not become extinct. Such 
would be the case if most men were not 
better than the law. 

The domestic life of the Hindoos, who 
comprise a population of more than one 
hundred million, bas been, until recently, 
practically unknown to the British Gov- 
ernment, or to European residents in 
India. Only recently have women pbhy- 
sicians been able to enter the homes and 
prescribe for their inmates. And even 
now they can only do so at a distance, not 
being allowed to come into contact with 
their patients, who are absolutely secluded 
from the outside world, brought up in 
ignorance, married in infancy, or at latest 
before they reach nine years of age, abso- 
tutely ‘subservient to husbands to whom 
they may not speak unless spoken to, not 
permitted to eat with them, or to have 
apy food except what the husband leaves 
on his plate. They cook his food, wait 
upon him in silence, and are under the 
absolute domination of their mothers-in- 
law; severed from their own parents, un- 
able to read or write, taught that they 
have no souls and are born women as a 
punishment for sins committed in a prior 
stage of existence, only to be atoned for 
by uncomplaining submission, and with 
no privilege of escape except by suicide. 

If a husband dies it is believed that he 
owes his death to the sins of his wife, 
who is therefore held responsible for it 
by his relatives, to whom she remains en- 
slaved. Formerly she was burned on the 
funeral pile of her husband. Now, since 
that has been prohibited by the British 
Government, she is made to suffer a living 
death equally terrible. The system of 
patriarchal households, where children, 
grandchildren, and parents live under 
the government of the oldest man and 
woman, practically reduces all but the 
heads of the household to complete sub- 
serviency. Even grown men must bring 
their earnings to the head of the family, 
to be spent by him for their food and 
clothing, these to be distributed to the 
various members of this eomplicated con- 
geries of families. Every caste is kept 
absolutely distinct, and cannot practise 
any trade but its own. All the sewing, 
weaving, and tailoring is done by men. 
There is nothing left for the women but 
domestic drudgery in total seclusion. The 
daughters are separated from their parents 
for life when they enter the households of 
their busbands, whom they have never 
seen or known before. 

Such a slavery as this is far below the 
former condition of negroes on Soutbern 
plantations, or of the inmates of Moham- 
medan harems. It seems like an inferno, 
yet it is the lot of millions of women. 

Do our remonstrants, who affirm that 
women should be governed by men, imag- 
ine that if the Hindoo mothers had any 
freedom of thought and action they would 
consent to have their young daughters thus 
torn from them forever? Do they imagine 
that any woman had any hand in ordain- 
ing such a religion and such social usages 
as these? I think I never saw an assem- 
bly of women so thoroughly convinced of 
the need of taking their own part as that 
which heard this startling and pathetic 
lecture, which will make suffragists 





wherever it is delivered. We commend 
Dr. Ryder’s lecture to universal considera- 
tion. ~ H. B. B. 





MES. GOULD’S DRESSES. 

Mrs. Howard Gould objects to being re- 
quired to try on her dresses before a jury, 
in order that twelve men may decide 
whether or not they fit. The law-suit is 
between her and her dressmakers. The 
plaintiffs, the Misses Mary F. South and 
Margaret Dillon, claim a balance of $1,175 
for gowns, waists, skirts and petticoats, 
the total bill originally amounting to 
$2,185. The reason assigned by Mrs. 
Gould for not paying the whole bill is 
that some of the dresses did not fit, and 
in others the material was soiled by 
alleged improper handling. At first the 
case was to have been tried before former 
Judge Henry H. Bookstaver as referee. 
Mr, Marks, in behalf of the dressmakers, 
secured an order from Judge McCarthy 
sending the case toajury. From this Mrs. 
Gould’s lawyers have appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Next month that august 
body will decide whether she shall be 
compelled to demonstrate the fit of her 
dresses before a jury. 

Neither Judge Bookstaver nor twelve 
male citizens are likely to be expert 
judges as to the fit of gowns. If ever 
there was a case that called for a jury of 
matrons, or at least a jury of women, this 
is one. It illustrates the folly of the law 
which excludes women from the jury box. 
The result in this case may quite possibly 
be a miscarriage of justice, since a jury of 
men will have to pronounce upon a ques- 
tion of which most men know almost 
nothing. A. 8. B. 


WOMEN’S PEACE LEAGUE IN MANILA. 

The Women’s Peace League, organized 
by Filipinos, held an enthusiastic meeting 
at the Liberty Theatre on Feb. 10, and 
completed its organization under the 
leadership of Senorita Poblete. Many 
prominent Americans bave joined in the 
movement, which aims to end the war. 
Mrs. Taft, wife of the president of the 
Philippine Commission, and Mrs. Major 
Mann have been elected members of the 
board of directors. 


WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS, 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Relief 
Corps held its 22d annual meeting in this 
city, Feb. 12 and 13. Berkeley Temple 
was handsomely decorated, and about 500 
delegates were present. 

Mrs. Mary L. Gilman presided. A large 
number of women prominent in relief 
corps work took part, including the 
National president, Mrs, Mary A. Carr, of 
Colorado. Mrs. Maria W. Going, of 
Somerville, was elected State president, 
Mrs. Dorcas H. Lyman, of Brighton, 
senior vice-president; Mrs. Clara B. Evans, 
of Pittsfield, junior vice-president; Mrs. 
Sarah E, Fuller, of Medford, treasurer; 
Mrs. Delilah Davis, of Lawrence, chaplain; 
and Mrs. Katherine B. Stillings, chairman 
of the executive board. 
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REV, C, G, AMES ON VICTORIA, 

Rev. Charles G. Ames preached at the 
Church of the Disciples in this city last 
Sunday upon the ‘‘New Woman.”’ He 
said: 

“The life of Queen Victoria teaches that 
there need be no rift between active ser- 
vice and home life. Her life is a lesson 
for all women, and a prophecy of what the 
future woman may be. The actual wo- 
man is making the ideal woman possible. 
The last century has seen in Christendom 
a richer, more radiant and superb woman- 
hood than any five centuries before. No 
modern fact is so full of promise as the 
womanly forces now at work in the home, 
the school, the church, the community, 
and among nations. This has been at 
tended by an enlargement of woman’s 
liberty. We cannot be blind to the 
changes, and none is more remarkable 
than the advance of woman toward a 
larger part in the affaira of the world. It 
is evolutionary and not revolutionary. 
It has kept pace with the growth of 
civilization, and is an important part 
of it. The more intelligent advocates of 
equal suffrage regard it as a movement 
for the defence and improvement of the 
family; that it will add to the dignity and 
self-respect of woman, and that it will 
enable her to protect her home by giving 
her a voice in the educational and eco- 
nomic questions which concern her and 
those who are dear to her. Has any harm 
come to the family, to man or to woman, 
from woman’s great gains in freedom, 
knowledge, and power? Is she less wo- 
manly since she came out of seclusion, 
learned her letters, took possession of her 
own soul, and turned her faculties to 
larger practical use? But alas for those 


whom woman calls her loved ones—alas 
for herself—if she really comes to think 


meanly of any work which brings order, 
comfort, health, and pleasantness into the 





homes of the people! Housekeeping has 
a thousandfold more to do with human 
welfare than all the acts of Congresses 
and Parliament, all decrees of courts and 
movements of armies.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, ‘the little 
mother,” as she is called by thousands of 
convicts, addressed a large audience in 
the Central Congregational Church of 
Boston last Sunday evening, telling, as 
only she can tell it, the story of the work 
for the “boys” behind the bars. She 
declared that heredity, environment, pres- 
ent and past conditions, all could be over- 
come, and a large per cent. of convicts 
could be reclaimed. What the prisoners 
need most is a link to the outside world. 
The Volunteer Prison League has fur- 
nished that link, and has enrolled as its 
members 9,000 or 10,000 men in the State 
prisons of the country. She told of the 
homes for discharged prisoners, and of 
the methods employed to find them honest 
work. The reaping time has come, she 
said, although the work was started less 
than five years ago, and she described 
graphically how the reformed men had 
come to her after her meetings in many 
cities, presented their wives and mothers, 
and told of their happy lives. Of the 
1,400 who had been passed through the 
homes, 75 per cent, had done satisfactorily, 
Of the other 25 per cent. some had un- 
doubtedly done well, but had been lost 
sight of. Some had become Defenders of 
the Volunteers of America, some officers 
in the ranks, and some were contributing 
to the work. She appealed for funds to 
carry iton. By her individual efforts she 
raised $12,000 last year. 

At the vesper service in the Universalist 
church at North Cambridge, Mass., last 
Sunday, Mrs. May Alden Ward, president 
of the Cantabrigia Club, gave an interest- 
ing address on “The Progress of Woman 
during the Nineteenth Century,’’ dwelling 
especially on the increased opportunities 
for education and self-maintenance, ‘‘The 
nineteenth century was woman’s opportu- 
nity; in the twentieth will come her re- 
sponsibility.” -- 

Rev. Alice M. Robinson is called to con- 
tinue in the Congregational pastorate at 
Panama, Cal. She is superintendent of 
the Sunday school in the home field of 
Rosedale, and preaches every alternate 
Sunday morning for that church, then 
rides twelve miles to the Panama district, 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 





The convention at Chicago in April of 
the International Kindergarten Union rep- 
resents a membership of over 6,000 teach- 
ers, divided among sixty-five branches, 
located in various parts of the world, al- 
though largely in the United States. It 
is expected that more than a thousand 
delegates will be present. Commissioner 
of Education Harris is announced as one 
of the speakers. 

The Dayton (O.) Mothers’ Kindergarten 
Union now has a membership of twenty 
mothers’ clubs. Sixteen of them are con- 
nected with the public school kinder- 
gartens of the city, and hold monthly 
meetings at the kindergartens. Four of 
the clubs are connected with Bethel Mis- 
sion and the kindergartens of the Young 
Women’s League and the National Cash 
Register Company. Three times a year 
all these mothers’ clubs unite in a general 
meeting. 

One of the largest Indian schools in the 
Southwest is at Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, where may be found 283 Indian 
pupils, ranging in age from five to seven- 
teen years, says the Kindergarten Review. 
The Pueblo Indians are the chief atten- 
dants, but Moki, Apache, Navajo, and 
Ute children are there also. The school 
is three miles out in the country from the 
little city of Albuquerque—among the 
alfalfa fields, irrigation ditches and brick- 
yards. The school and its farms occupy 
about one hundred and fifty acres, and the 
soil generally is under good cultivation. 
Each pupil is in the schoolroom four 
hours a day. The boys and girls who are 
in school during the morning, work in the 
fields, shops, sewing-rooms, and bakeries 
in the afternoon. The afternoon pupils 
in the schoolrooms do manual labor in 
the morning. The children under ten 
have simple daily duties fitted to their 
years. There are lawns to be kept clear 
of leaves, waste paper to be picked up, 
shoes to be blacked, walks to be swept, 
and beds to be made. Visitors are shown, 
first of all, the kindergarten department 
—a large room, where several scores of 
little Indian boys with closely cropped 
hair, little gray uniforms, and copper-toed 
shoes, and little girls with braided hair 
and short calico dresses, sit about big, low 
tables an hour every morning and every 
afternoon, while a teacher with marvel. 
lous resources for interesting children, 





inculcates by all manner of schemes the 
use and meaning of English words. 


Under the patronage of the Cuban Or- 
phan Association of New York, both sloyd 
and kindergarten work are gaining a good 
foothold on the island. Santiago has sent 
for a teacher of sloyd, and Miss Anna 
Wahlberg, who has been trained in the 
work, both abroad and at the North Ben- 
nett Industrial School of Boston, has been 
appointed. She is particularly well fitted 
to pioneer work in new lands. 


A law recently passed by the Illinois 
Legislature provided for the establishment 
of a parental school in Chicago and in 
other cities of the State with a population 
of 100,000 or more; and it is expected that 
this addition to the public school system 
of Chicago will be in full running order 
by March. The parental school is, as 
nearly as possible, what its name indi- 
cates. The chronic schvol deserter there 
finds a home and a school. Its object is 
to cure truancy and to return the pupils 
to the regular schools. 





WOMEN AND THE MASSACHUSETTS LEG- 
ISLATURE. 


Mrs. Martha I. Hoyt, formerly of Kan- 
sas, has headed a petition to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for a law permitting 
special commissioners to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. The special commis- 
sioners are women who are qualified by 
the Governor for seven years’ terms to 
take depositions and perform the duties 
of justices of the peace. There are onlya 
few special commissioners, and most of 
them are women lawyers. 

On Feb. 8, the committee on probate 
and chancery gave a hearing on the peti- 
tion asking that a woman charged with 
being a dipsomaniac shall be entitled, as 
a man is in similar circumstances, to a 
public hearing in court, and that women 
committed on such charges shall not be 
sent to Foxboro. In opening, Mr. Adams, 
of Melrose, said the condition had been 
brought to public notice, and indignation 
aroused by the case of Mrs. Etta White, 
when it was found that the word ‘‘male’’ 
in the statute providing for a hearing in 
these cases prevented women from obtain- 
ing such a hearing. It was desired, also, 
he said, tbat the law should be made clear 
that women should not be committed to 
the Foxboro institution, which was ar- 
ranged solely for men, Mrs. Alice Parker 
Lesser said there were delegates present 
from fifteen women’s societies, with a 
membership of 25,000. Among the socie- 
ties represented were the Ladies’ Physio- 
logical Society, the Ladies’ Aid of the 
Soldiers’ Home, the Women’s Educational 
and [ndustrial Union, the Woman Suffrage 
Association, the Woman’s Charity Club, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Roxburghe Club, the Moral Education 
Association, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the Society for Discharged 
Female Prisoners, the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, the New 
England Helping Hand Association, and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Miss Lavinia A. Hatch and Mrs. Dicker- 
man spoke briefly. 


The State Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union bas had two bills presented at 
the State House, which strike at the 
cigarette and the adulteration of drugs. 
Through the president, Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, a close watch is kept 
upon the bills presented in the interests 
of liquor legislation. 

Mrs. Hulda L. Loomis, of Arlington, 
represented the Massachusetts Sanitary 
Educational League at the hearing given 
by the Committee on Public Health on 
the bill to abolish compulsory vaccination. 
Among others who spoke in behalf of the 
bill was Huldah M. Loud, editor of the 
Rockland Independent. Miss Loud has 
made a vigorous and persistent fight 
against the compulsory vaccination of th. 
school children in her town, in which she 
was sustained by a majority of the 
parents. 

The committee on labor has reported 
“ought not to pass’’ on the bill to amend 
the hours of employment of women and 
minors by making it unlawful to employ 
them after 6 P. M., instead of after 10 
P. M., as at present. F. M. A. 





DR. LYMAN ABBOTT AGAIN, 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has been giving a 
course of Lowell Institute lectures in this 
city. His eighth lecture was on ‘‘The Do 
mestic Problems of America.” He began 
by rehearsing the political principles laid 
down in previous lectures—that the func- 
tion of government is to protect the rights 
of person, property, family, reputation, 
and liberty; that is, the right to use the 
person and property in any way one 
chooses so long as he does not interfere 





with the rights of his neighbor, or do any 
injury to his neighbour; that a just govern- 
ment protects equally the rights of all its 
subjects; that the best government is that 
which furnishes this equal protection 
most adequately; that the ultimate end of 
government is the development of such a 
capacity of self-government that govern- 
ment by one over another is not necessary, 
and therefore that the best form of gov- 
ernment is that which, while protecting 
the rights of the individual, develops the 
capacity for self-government by giving the 
largest liberty and throwing the largest 
responsibility on the individual which is 
consistent with mutual protection. 

These principles Dr. Abbott applied, 
after his own fashion, to four current 
political problems: The Indian question, 
the race question in the South, woman 
suffrage, and the problem presented by 
machine power in politics. 

The recognition by Dr. Abbott of wo- 
man suffrage as one of four leading cur- 
rent problems in politics indicates some 
gain in mental breadth since he appeared 
for the “tremonstrants’’ at a legislative 
hearing two years ago, when he treated it 
as a matter of small moment. As reported 
in the Boston Transcript, Dr. Abbott said 
in substance: 

The question, “Shall woman vote?’’ 
may be regarded as either, ‘‘Has she a 
right to vote?’’ or, ‘‘Has she a duty to 
vote?” No person has a right to vote 
except as the vote is necessary for the 
protection of rights in the community. 
The fact that all the progress made in 
the last fifty years in the protection of 
woman’s personal property rights and in 
the enlargement of her legal privileges 
has been accomplished without woman. 
suffrage shows conclusively that her vote 
is not necessary for the protection of her 
rights. Is it, then, her duty to take part 
with men in protecting the rights of 
others? In the last analysis protection of 
rights from wrongs threatened by others 
is dependent upon force, and it clearly is 
not the duty of women to join with men 
in the forcible protection either of the 
nation from the aggression of other na- 
tions, or of individuals in the nation from 
the aggression of other individuals. If 
the time should ever come when the 
majority of the women wish a share in 
government, their wish will doubtless be 
granted, but they are under no obligation 
to take that burden upon themselves, and 
it is clear at present that the overwhelm- 
ing majority do not wish to do so, 


Regarding Dr. Abbott’s argument in 
reference to equal suffrage, the Boston 
Transcript remarks editorially: 


This is certainly not keeping pace with 
the newer ideas. It is the back-number 
argument that because women cannot go 
to war they should not vote. But there 
was a feeling in this city that it was very 
much their duty to vote at the recent 
municipal election, to the extent of their 
somewhat limited franchise. It is the 
duty of women to contiibute to good gov- 
ernment, and it is the duty of men to 
place no obstacles in the way of their so 
doing. We hardly think that Charles 
Sumner and Henry Ward Beecher, were 
they alive, would be enthusiastic over Dr. 
Abbott’s treatment of paramount issues. 





-_><°- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Era Club of New Orleans lately held 
a spirited parliamentary drill. Miss Kate 
Gordon was in the chair, Mrs. Ordway led 
the affirmative, and Miss Jeanne Gordon 
the negative. Mrs, Eastman began the 
debate by moving that the Era Club peti- 
tion the city council to grant municipal 
suffrage to women. She urged that, inas- 
much as out of 25,000 taxpayers in New 
Orleans 15,000 are women, they are en- 
titled to representation. Miss Annie Dixie 
amended this motion to insert ‘‘school 
suffrage”’ instead of ‘‘municipal suffrage.” 
Mrs, Joachim amended the amendment to 
substitute the words “taxpaying and edu- 
cated women,” and Miss Richardson gave 
notice that, in order and at proper time, 
she would insert in place of ‘‘city coun- 
cil,’’ “‘the Legislature of Louisiana.” The 
Daily Picayune says: 

All the ladies spoke without notes, and 
extemporaneously. Many of the speeches 
were scintillating with wit, and all direct 
and to the point, and, as if this were not 
enough, the speakers threaded the intri- 
cacies of pariiamentary procedure, and 
made motions and counter-motions, and 
amended and counter-amended, and rose 
to questions of privilege, and went into 
committees of the whole, with a facility 
worthy of Czar Reed himself. 


The Woman’s Club of Milford, N. H., 
has started a movement to establish a 
home for feeble-minded children. The 
project is to be submitted to all the wom- 
en’s clubs in the State, and a subscription 
list, headed by the Milford Club with a 
contribution of $50, and a pledge for an 
annual gift of $25 to support the home, 
will also be presented. 


Mrs. Willoughby Cummings and Mrs. 
Jarvis, representing the National Council 
of Women of Canada, have appealed to 
Hon. Mr. Stratton, Provincial Secretary, 
as the Minister in charge of the penal in- 
stitutions of the Province, for better pro- 
tection for a certain class of women of 
feeble intellect. Mr. Stratton promised to 
make inquiry as to how the class referred 
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to was dealt with in Great Britain and the 
United States, with a view to possible 
action on the part of the government. 


The Brooklyn Woman’s Club, which is 
nearly as old as Sorosis, will celebrate the 
thirty-second year of its organization by a 
luncheon at Delmonico’s on Feb. 16. 


“Jt is not an accident,’ said Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, addressing the New York 
Consumers’ League at its recent annual 
meeting, ‘‘that the best conditions in refer- 
ence to sweat-shops exist in Massachu- 
setts. In nineteen months 20,000 licenses 
for home work have been issued in the 
city of New York, and in the whole State 
of Massachusetts during the same time 
only 1,500 have been granted. Of the 
large number given out in New York, in 
only a small proportion are the conditions 
suitable for safe production, but probably 
every license issued in Massachusetts was 
justified, as for years that State has had 
honest factory inspection.”’ 

The North Dakota Federation, organ- 
ized three years ago, has now twenty 
clubs, representing a membership of 380 
women. Two of the clubs are composed 
exclusively of farmers’ wives, who live 
from three to seven miles apart. The 
name of the Nineteenth Century Club of 
Devil’s Lake is familiar to many club 
women because of the direct method it 
took to obtain a publiclibrary. It simply 
stated the great need existing, and asked 
each club in the General Federation to 
send a book, Its faith in the spirit of 
helpfulness was justified by the generous 
contribution of fifteen hundred volumes, 
The library was started, and is flourishing 
under the care of the club. 

Mrs. Edwin D. Mead addressed the 
Moral Education Association of this city, 
on Feb. 8, on ‘‘Methods of Moral Educa- 
tion Adapted to Clubs,’’ She urged that 
every department of organized club life 
should have moral education as to ‘‘prac- 
tice regarding the duties of life’ as its 
chief end. This does not imply the sur- 
render of the current events class, or lit- 
erary or art department, or domestic sci- 
ence department, but it implies the suffu- 
sion of all this work with public spirit and 
its direction to a definite good. The club- 
woman must know the social, economic, 
and physical needs of the community. 
The privileged woman to-day is called as 
much as any clergyman, and more than 
her busy husband, to save souls, The 
home is the foundation of the nation. Let 
no woman be content to have her own 
home perfect, but let each realize that she 
is her sister’s keeper, and must never rest 
so long as there are in Boston to-day such 
tenement houses as make moral life 
almost an impossibility. 

Mrs. Mead’s current events class has 
voted unanimously to omit its meeting 
next Monday morning, as all the members 
want to attend the hearing on woman 
suffrage at the State House. 

The niath annual mid-winter meeting of 
the Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was held at the State House, with dele- 
gates from fifty-one clubs. The morning 
meeting was held in the rooms of the 
State Board of Agriculture, the afternoon 
meeting in the Hall of Representatives. 
The question of a New England Federa- 
tion was considered, and a resolution 
adopted disclaiming any intention on the 
part of the Maine Federation to form such 
an organization. Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
State Superintendent of Schools, spoke on 
the needs and conditions of the public 
schools, and paid a high compliment to 
club women for the work they have done 
in improving school grounds, buildings, 
and rooms. 

Mrs. William Hamlin, president of the 
Board of Women Managers for the Pan- 
American Exposition, is actively engaged 
in philanthropic work in Buffalo. She is 
president of the Ladies’ Hospital Associa- 
tion, the Women’s Board of the Buffalo 
General Hospital, and is prominently 
identified with a number of charitable and 
educational associations. She was the 
unanimous choice of the Board of Women 
Managers for president. She has exer- 
cised good judgment and energy in the 
office, and has been very successful in 
pushing forward the work of the Wo- 
men’s Board. F. M, A. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

A new term began last Monday at the 
School of Housekeeping, 45 St. Botolph 
Street, Boston, and there are new courses 
for houseworkers and home-makers. Miss 
Dewson, a Wellesley graduate, is to give 
a course of sixteen lessons on ‘Home 
Economics,” and Miss S. Maria Elliot, 
under the supervision of Professor Sedg- 
wick, a course of sixteen lessons on ‘‘Pub- 
lic Hygiene in Relation to the House- 
keeper.’’ Miss Fifield, of Salem, is to give 
eight lessons in “House Architecture,” 
and eight on “Art in the Home.” Miss 








Fifield is a Technology graduate, as is 
also Miss Usher, who gives a course of 
sixteen lessons on the ‘‘Chemistry of Food 
Stuffs.’”’ Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the 
Institute of Technology, and Miss Usher, 
are the instructors in a course of thirty- 
two lessons in ‘‘Dietaries with Practice.” 
“Estimates of Household Expenditure” 
will be made interesting by Miss Elliot, 
who will also attend to the ‘Household 
Buying.” Miss Huntington, a Pratt In- 
stitute graduate, will practically demon- 
strate ‘‘Marketing,’ and an up-to-date 
journal club will be conducted by Miss 
Elliot. Principles of housework will be 
taught by Miss Usher, and principles of 
cooking by Miss Usher and Miss Hunting- 
ton. The marketing excursions conducted 
by Miss Huntington will be interesting 
features. The school was never more 
flourishing. The pupils represent all parts 
of the country, and the leading colleges 
and institutions. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
of Philadelphia, in connection with the 
Housekeepers’ Alliance, will give during 
Lent a course of lectures on “The Use 
of the Income,’’ ‘‘House Furnishings,” 
“Household Hygiene,’ ‘‘The Chemistry 
of Digestion,” ‘‘The Relation of Food to 
Physical and Mental Efficiency,’’ and ‘The 
Ethiszal Side of Home Economics,” 

The New York City Household Eco- 
nomic Association has issued a circular 
relating to the domestic science depart- 
ment. The cooking classes are under the 
conduct of Miss Helen Louise Johnson 
of the domestic science department of the 
Brooklyn Institute, and Mrs. C. H. Fielitz 
of the New York Cooking School. The 
headquarters of the Association are at No. 
1773 Broadway. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Lady Curzon, wife of Baron Curzon of 
Kedleston, Viceroy of India, has issued a 
persoval appeal for funds with which to 
found Victoria schola:ships for the train- 
ing of native women as midwives for work 
in the zenanas in the outlying districts. 


2 oe 
LEGALIZED CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your editorial of Feb. 2, relating to 
Jennie Bosscheiter, is a powerful plea for 
a better legal and political status for 
women, Yet there is one point, and a 
most important one, on which it does not 
touch. 

The vast majority of women are wives; 
therefore the status of the wife is an 
index of, and practically fixes, the status 
of all women as related to men. The 
doctrine of “marital rights’ is not the 
mother but the child of the idea that a 
woman is rightfully the sexual prey of 
men. But the child often becomes the 
support of the mother, keeping her alive, 
and it is so in this case. 

This doctrine of marital rights, as ex- 
pounded and upheld by the courts of New 
Jersey, permits the grossest outrages by 
the husband on the wife, such as may 
destroy her health and make life a torture, 
and she has absolutely no legal remedy. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the 
judge in the Jennie Bosschieter case 
‘hailed the compromise verdict with an 
evident sense of relief, and thanked the 
jury for it.’’ So long as such outrages 
are licensed by ‘holy matrimony’’ we 
may expect to find “insufficient respect 
for the rights of women on the part of 
many men,”’ 

When the Boston Herald says,‘‘There are 
other heedless, venturesome Jennie Boss- 
chieters and other men prowling about to 
destroy them,” it only touches the sur- 
face of what underneath is, both by law 
and heredity, an inferno. I venture to 
predict that the so-called ‘crimes against 
women” in general will never lessen until 
the State ceases to legalize revolting 
crimes against wives. 

CeLia B. WHITEHEAD. 


Denver, Colo., Feb. 8, 1901. 


THE NEW YORK WOMAN'S HOTEL. 


At last there has been made an author- 
ized and definite statement concerning 
the Woman’s Hotel which was projected 
in New York some time ago, and about 
which there have been conflicting reports. 
President Lucien C. Warner and other 
officers of the Woman’s Hotel Company 
have issued a signed statement, announc- 
ing that the total cash subscriptions to 
the stock of the company to date have 
been $351,500, of which $36,200 was re- 
ceived since Jan. 1. Subscriptions are 
now coming in, and the directors expect 
that the total capital of $400,000 will be 
subscribed in two months. They have 
bought as a site the six lots now occupied 
by the Home for the Friendless, on 
Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Streets. They 
are to take possession on June 15, and by 
that time hope to have the plans and con- 
tracts ready, so as to go forward without 
delay with the erection of the hotel, and 








to have it ready for guests in the fall of 
1902. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 


There are many thousand women in the 
city who are willing to pay from $7 to $15 
per week for board and room, and these 
can be much better accommodated in a 
hotel of this kind than in the average 
cheerless boarding house. Many such per- 
sons are now enrolled as ready to go into 
the hotel as soon as opened—enough, in 
fact, to fill it from the start. This hotel 
is designed to be not a charity, but a pay- 
ing business venture. 


EASIER THAN WASHING. 





Aunt Hattie Robinson, a sturdy negress 
of St. Louis, Ky., has for some time de- 
voted her strength to the breaking of 
rocks for the street-paving contractors. 
She says: ‘I’ve been fifty-eight years in 
dis world, and I’se no fool, if I is a-doing 
something funny. I finds it a heap easier 
than washing clothes, and if I wants ter 
do it, I reckin it’s nobody’s business.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


IN COLORADO LEGISLATURE, 





Mrs. Evangeline Heartz has introduced 
in the Colorado House of Representatives 
three bills in which she takes special in- 
terest, and, being the only woman in this 
assembly, her wishes will receive respect- 
ful consideration on that account, says the 
Denver News, as well as because of merit 
in the bills themselves. 

One of these bills proposes to amend the 
State Constitution so as to enable the 
State to go into business, the principal 
object being to enable it to open coal 
mines on State lands and operate them for 
the benefit of the public. Another bill 
provides that all property acquired after 
marriage, except by descent or bequest, 
shall be jointly owned by husband and 
wife, and shall not be alienated without 
the consent of both. It does not inter- 
fere with property owned by either before 
marriage or acquired by descent or be- 
quest afterwards, but aims to make the 
earnings of both after marriage ‘‘commu- 
nity” property. The third bill provides 
that property exempt from execution or 
attachment, such as household goods, etc., 
cannot be mortgaged or sold without the 
written joint consent of both husband and 
wife. Mrs. Heartz says that even the so- 
called ‘‘chattel mortgage fiends’’ have told 
her that this bill would relieve them of 
much disagreeable controversy. The aim 
is to prevent an improvident husband 
from turning his family out of doors by 
a mortgage sale of household effects. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. MARY C. SAWYER, 

Who died at her home on Rockland 
Street, Jan. 24, 1901, was well known as 
one of the older residents of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. She was born in Sanbornton, 
N. H., May 27, 1821,—the second daughter 
of Samuel and Martha (Thompson) Clarke. 
When she was very young, her family 
moved to Exeter, N. H. There, on March 3, 
1845, she married Mr. John Sawyer, of 
Boston, formerly of Lancaster, Mass. 
Their early wedded life was passed in the 
Brook Farm Settlement. In May, 1858, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer moved from Boston 
to Wellesley Hills, then Grantville. Mr. 
Sawyer died about six years ago. At the 
age of eighteen Mrs. Sawyer was desirous 
of joining the Baptist Church in her own 
town, but at that time she became inter- 
ested in the anti-slavery cause under the 
leadership of Parker Pillsbury, Stephen 
Foster, and N. P. Rogers. She decided 
that she could not join any denomination 
which was avowedly pro-slavery in its 
teachings. She always spoke of this as 
the turning-point in her life. She was 
ever afterward prominently identified 
with reform movements. 

Mrs. Sawyer was present at the first 
National Suffrage Convention, held at 
Worcester, and both she and her husband 
were ardent supporters of that cause, she 
being a member of the Equal Suffrage 
Committee of Management for the recent 
campaign of the Sham Referendum, 

Having no children,she has extended help 
to many, taking into her own family sev- 
eral who would else have been homeless. 
She was a woman of deep affections and 
strong characteristics. Cc. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, Fes. 12, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The meeting of the New York City 
Legislative League, held at the Tuxedo 
on Feb. 7, was largely attended, not alone 
by members, but also by many who had 
not heretofore been especially interested, 
but whose sympathies were enlisted by 
the enactments now before the Legisla 
ture, some of which are distinctly detri- 
mental to women, 

Miss Anne Rhodes gave a fascinating 
address on “Old Spanish Law in Porto 
Rico.”” She has spent much time in that 
island, and has made a study of the peo- 





ple and their legal conditions. She first 
described the old burial laws under 
Spanish rule, which made an interment so 
expensive that bodies were rarely allowed 
to remain in the grave for more than a 
year, as an annual stipend must be paid, 
or the bones are unceremoniously disin- 
terred and thrown into a pit. The mar- 
riage ceremony was so costly that only 
rich people could afford thus to sanction 
their unions. As a result there is much 
immorality, though there are many 
notable instances of lifelong devotion 
between couples who are deeply attached 
to each other. Since the army has gone 
to the Island, this has been all changed. 
The army chaplains and the qualified offi- 
cials will perform the marriage ceremony 
without charge, and people who have 
lived together as husband and wife for 
years gladly obtain a legal sanction to 
their union. 

After the address, the case of the 
Police Matrons in this city was taken up. 
Many of your readers will remember the 
long struggle to obtain the appointment 
of these useful officials, and later the 
second effort that was needed to secure 
them a proper salary and pensions. Un- 
der the new charter of the city of New 
York which is before the Legislature, 
measures are suggested most injurious to 
these excellent and valuable women. 
Fifty matrons in this city are now at- 
tached to twenty-five of the eighty station 
houses,—two to each station. To these 
stations only are women taken who are 
arrested or seek shelter. Should the pro 
posed clause of the charter become a law, 
the number would be reduced to twelve, 
who will be attached only to the six 
stations adjoining police courts. The 
matrons will also be degraded from the 
“uniformed force” of which they now 
form part. This entitles them to wear 
a neat blue uniform with shield displayed 
on the chest. They will also be denied 
the pensions now provided for. The only 
motive assigned for this wholesale reduc 
tion of these valuable public employees is 
economy; but it would seem an ill-timed 
and ill-placed economy which curtails the 
usefulness of these excellent women. 
Last year they took charge of twenty 
thousand women, It would be a physical 
impossibility for the reduced number to 
attend to so many, so that many of the 
unfortunates must again be placed in the 
care of men. Resolutions embodying a 
protest against this proposed injustice 
were unanimously adopted, and called 
forth a warm discussion, in which Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Dr. Phoebe Waite, 
and others took part. 

The new charter also attacks the school 
teachers. It will be remembered that 
after years of persistent effort the salaries 
of the women teachers were raised suffi- 
ciently to provide comfortable support 
during active life, and meet pensions 
when the age of retirement was reached. 
The new charter does away with all this, 
puts the power to fix the compensation 
into the hands of the Board of Aldermen, 
and takes away the pensions entirely. 
This applies only to the women teachers. 
It is certainly an object lesson that ought 
to convince the most violent opponent of 
woman suffrage of the need of the ballot 
as a protection, since no class of voters 
would have thus been attacked. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

15 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the Oregon State Senate, last week, 
the vote for a resubmission of a Woman 
Suffrage Constitutional Amendment was 
carried by the overwhelming majority of 
29 to 1. 

The women teachers of the Perkins 
Institute of the Blind, in South Boston, 
at the fire which occurred last week, 
saved their pupils by great presence of 
mind, leading them without panic across 
a narrow bridge to an adjoining building. 
The Boston Transcript says: 

Here, again, is an instance in which 
women proved themselves equal to a for- 
midable responsibility, and we may be 
sure, from their devotion to those in their 
charge, that they would have imperilled 
their own lives to the final chance to save 
those entrusted to their care. 

The story is told that some months ago, 
when the South African War was at its 
worst, Queen Victoria was sitting with 
some of her great-grandchildren, as she 
loved todo. The children were playing 
about, when two of them began to quarrel 
over their toys, as children will. The 
Queen looked sadly at them for awhile 
Then she said to them, softly: ‘Do not 
quarrel, my children; there is too much 
quarrelling in the world already,’’ and 
burst into tears. 








A meeting under the auspices of the 
Epworth League was lately held at the 
Worthen Street M. E. Church, Lynn, 
Mass, A large and enthusiastic audience 
lis ened to a debate on ‘‘ Resolved, that the 
young women of our country are making 
as good use of their opportunities as the 











young men are of theirs.” Mrs. Edward 
W. Clarke and Miss Gertrude Edmund 
spoke with much logic and power in the 
affirmative; Rev. Dr. F. A. Warfield and 
Mr, Frank W. Hall took the negative. 
Hon, Solon W. Stevens presided as judge, 
and a jury of men and women had Hop. 
Geo. O. Marden as chairman. Good tem- 
per prevailed. The question was decided 
in favor of the women, with overwhelming 
applause. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 





Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


FROU-FROU. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢, 


Prices: | watinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (The World in Wax) 


Hamilton P1.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 
WEEK OF Feb. 18. 


12 to 
10.30 


CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE 


BENVENUTI’S 
$20,000 Production of 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS., 


Afternoons 
Every seat in the 
house except 
Sats. & Holidays. 


Evenings 
Res’d Orchestra 
and Box Seats, 
50c. All others 














Among the lot are 1450 pairs Women's 
Full Pique Cape Dogskin, in 
tans, greys aud browns, a quality that's 


never been retailed for less than 
$1.50, for 
Every pair 
C. warranted. 


Women’s P. X. M. Cape Dogskin 
Gloves, this style, being so well known 
and popular, needs no comment, it is our 
regular $2.00 grade, at only 


8c. 


Children’s, Misses’ and Ladies’ Golt 
Gloves, in a splendid variety of color- 
ings and combinations, such as plaids, 
stripes and fancy mixtures, regular 
39c. and 75c. qualities, 


25c «4 50c 
GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 





HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Seeabets, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
Livermore. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”’—Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


‘“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.”—Frances. E Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information Ly we | what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It i 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


The ate birds trust God, for they go sing- 
Dg, 
From northern woods 
winds have blown, 
. With joyous faith their trackless pathway 
winging 
To summer lands of song, afar, unknown. 


And if he cares for them through wintry 
weather, 
And will not disappoint one little bird, 
Will he not be as true a Heavenly Father 
To every soul who trusts§his holy Word? 


where autumo 


Let us go singing, then, and not go sighing, 
Since we are sure our times are in his 
band. 
Why should we weep, and fear, and call it 
dying? 
"Tis only flitting to a summer-land. 








oe 
CARPACCIO’3 ANGEL WITH THE LUTE. 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


I lean my head to hear each string: 
We hum together, cheek to cheek, 
And oh, there is not anything 
So loud, but I can hear it speak. 
And it is shapen like some fruit 
All mellowness—my lute. 
(Wilt sing?) 


My singing-bird that I love dear! 
Above the sound of harp and flute 
And viol grown, the voice is clear 
Brown honey from my little lute. 
I harken so to every tone 
Because it is my own. 
(Canst hear?) 


——— <> o> 


THE FINAL QUEST. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 





At last I feel my freedom. Soa leaf 

Under some swift, keen prompting of the 
spring, 

Aches with great light and air, and, stretch- 
ing forth 

Into the circled wonder overhead, 

Unfolds to breath and being Sothe stream, 

W ounded by boulders, fretted into foam, 

But flows with mightier passion on and on 

(O mystic prescience born of watery ways!) 

Into the wide, sweet hope awaiting him 

Of ample banks and murmurous plenitudes. 

So I, by midnight mothered, lift my voice 

And cry to mine old enemies encamped, 

Fear, dread of fear and dark bewilderment: 

“Yecannot harm me. O unreal shapes, 

W herewith Life garnishes her golden house 

To urge us forth upon our further quest, 

I see you now for what you truly are,— 

Usurping slaves, pale mimicries of power, 

Air held in armor to amaze a child. 

In your grim vompany | lie at ease 

And look alone upon the vistaed light, 

The grave, pure track of worlds beyond the 
world.”’ 


Oh, the still wells of life, the conquering 
winds 

In this wide garden once my wilderness! 

W ho that hatb felt these brooding silences 

Could sigh for June, her rose and night- 
ingale,— 

Or, when adry leaf trembles from the branch, 

Fear, in that flitting, aught but other Junes? 

Doth this immortal need mortality ,— 

She the fair soul, the spark of all that is, 

She who cau ride upon the changing flood 

Of dim desires, or, if she faint, 

Creep into caves of her own fashioning? 

{t is her garment now, the while she wields 

This battered blade of earthly circumstance. 

A breath—and she walks naked, like the 
dawn, 

Led, through some western radiance of sur- 
mise, 

By arc as true as orbed planets hold, 

Home to that house where birth and death 


are one, 
And dreams keep tryst with hearts that died 
of them. —Atlantic. 


—_—o- 


ROSE ETTA’S ROOM. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 

‘That's the last one, an’ it’s done,” 
murmured Mrs. Burr. 

She spread it down at her feet with a 
tittle sigh of admiration. Its bright col- 
ors blended not inharmoniously, and its 
fuzzy halo of ravelled black yarn set it off 
well. But its shape, three-cornered, was 
a little surprising. 

With a little rheumatic twinge, she got 
down beside it, and smoothed it out care- 
fully with caressing fingers. 

“I’m glad I put Sylvanus’s red shirt in 
—it don’t look any too starin’. An’, I 
declare, don’t Manly’s blue one look nice? 
Oh, I'm glad it’s done!”’ 

The light breeze from the window 
stirred the straight strands of her gray 
hair, and she put up her hand to push 
them into place again. It was a lined, 
hard-working hand. It could never have 
been beautiful. 

When the kitchen clock jangled three, 
Mrs. Burr rose hastily, rolled up the rug, 
and carried it up-stairs to Rose Etta’s 
room. All the others—its mates—were in 
a chest in the closet, and she brought 
them out one by one. 

*‘Now I'll arrange ’em,”’ she murmured, 
happily. ‘‘Land! I could do it with my 
eyes shut! I know just exactly where the 
peacock rug goes, an’ the coral one, an’ 
the mossy one, an’ ‘em all.”’ 

When they were placed in their pre- 


destined order, she unbent her aching 
back, and surveyed them with a long 
breath of delight. ‘And now,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘the curtains.’’ 

They lay in a little crisp heap in the 
chest, two of them, one for each window. 
She got strings, and ran them through 
the upper hems with a tape needle, and 
tacked the curtains in place. 

The breeze through the opened sashes 
set them faintly creaking, crinkling. Over 
and over Driscilla Burr’s tender fingers 
smoothed their folds, and arranged and 
rearranged them. ‘‘The wrinkles ’ll blow 
out,” she said. “I'll leave the windows 
open till after supper. I hadn’t ought to 
*ve folded ’em up.”’ 

But the room! Was it a skeleton decked 
out in finery, with its bare bones standing 
out in sharp, ridiculous—or was it pitiful? 
—contrast to the gay, multi-colored rugs 
and crisp, sheer curtains? To eyes less 
used to it than Mrs. Burr’s, the room was 
uncanny. There was no plastering, and 
the laths that hedged it in wavered and 
criss-crossed and elbowed each other, in 
strange ways. 

And the nails! Surely a woman’s hand, 
with quavering blows of the hammer, had 
driven them, erring, home. 

Driscilla Burr, at odd times, had lathed 
Rose Etta’s room. She would have plas- 
tered it, and laid its upper flooring, if it 
had been possible—if she had known how, 
or, even if she hadn’t known how, if there 
had been plaster and lumber within her 
reach, 

But she had done the best she could, 
and, in a measure, her patient old heart 
was satisfied. The curtains and the rugs 
helped out so! 

“If Rose Etty could only see ’em!’’ she 
murmured, rubbing her hands gently to- 
gether; ‘‘how she’d admire them rugs, 
the bright ones especially! An’ mabbe 
she an’ me together could finish the room 
all up. Ob, my land!—the plasterin’ an’ 
furnishin’ an’ all—think of it!” She shut 
her eyes, and had an ecstatic vision of 
Rose Etta’s room finished. 

Think of it, indeed! It had been the 
one ambition of Driscilla Burr's long, dull, 
ambitionless life. All the imagination, all 
the poetry of her starving old soul had 
centred in Rose Etta and Rose Etta’s 
room. She had never had anything else 
to keep them alive. 

There were the boys, seven of them, 
and there was Sylvanus, but Driscilla had 
long ago yielded to the inevitable of Syl- 
vanus and the boys. She had patiently 
yielded, for where was the use of fighting 
against it? 

Sylvanus, since those long-time-ago first 
months of their marriage, and the boys, 
one by one, since they put off pinafores, 
had ceased to care for her eager love. 
And she must love somebody, so she loved 
Rose Etta, the little girl that had never 
lived. For the good Lord had denied her 
Rose Etta. Son after son he had given 
her, but the little daughter had never 
come to Driscilla Burr. 

And yet she had kept the little denied 
daughter so long in her loving imagina- 
tion, and cherished and mothered her so 
long, she had come almost to believe she 
had had her once, and laid her away be- 
side the little dead sons. No, she was not 
crazy. She was only a lonely, loving wo- 
man, and women like that have ‘‘notions,”’ 
you know,—foolish notions, if you like. 
Down stairs the sbrill clang of a strik- 
ing clock sounded. It startled Mrs, Burr 
out of her pleasant reverie. 

‘‘Land of mercy, it’s striking four, an’ 
I’ve got to make biscuit! I’ve been up 
here an hour, who'd ’ve thought? Well, 
it’s be’n a real good time, an’ 1 guess the 
men-folks can wait jest this once, if it’s 
necessary. They don’t very often have to. 
Sylvanus’ll groan, an’ think he’s had to, 
but be hasn't.” 

She drew a little sigh of surrender as 
she shut the door of Rose Etta’s room. 
The faint glow of excitement had faded 
out of her cheeks before she got to the 
kitchen. It was so late she bad to hurry 
a good deal. The milk for mixing was 
down cellar. 

“Ob, dear,’? she lamented, gently, ‘I 
wish there was a milk-room up-stairs, 
so’s I wouldn't have to go down them 
narrow sullar stairs for every drup, it 
would save me so many steps. I didn’t 
mind once, but 1 guess I’m growin’ old 
now, the way I begrudge my steps.” 

She got the milk, and, holding it out in 
front of her, started up-stairs. There was 
no railing, and the steps were steep. She 
had to go very carefully. 

‘*There’d ought to be a rail to hold on 
to,’’ she was thinking, as she toiled up. 
“Roxy Comings has got one to her sullar 
stairs, an’ she says you’d never think 
what a difference it makes. I wish the 
boys would fix up one. I do’ know but 
some day I shall—”’ 

She never finished that sentence. 

The men-folks came in to supper, and 
their boots made a rumble of mild thunder 
overhead. They washed at the kitchen 
sink, and polished their ruddy faces on 
the roller-towel. Then they sat down to 





the half-set table. Where was mother? 


‘Mother!’ called Manly. 

‘Mother! shouted the gruff voice of 
Sylvanus Burr. ‘‘Now, where’s she gone 
to?” he went on, impatiently. ‘“Ezry, you 
go an’ fetch her. Tell her I’ve got to go 
over to the Corners just as soon’s I’ve got 
my supper eat. It’s supper-time now, an’ 
here we set a-waitin’!”’ 

‘Mother! Moth-er!’’ Ezra called. 
Where in the world was mother? He 
went into the buttery, and then down cel- 
lar. The other boys and their father, 
kicking impatient heels against their 
chairs, sat and waited. 

It was seven, eight weeks before 
‘tmother” came back to the table. Eight 
weeks of disheartening confusion in the 
little neat kitchen, that reigned from day- 
beginning to milking-time. ; 

For Ezra found ‘‘mother’’ in a little 
limp heap at the foot of the cellar stairs. 
A faint shaft of light from a tiny window 
near by lay across her thin, seamed face, 
and he thought she was dead. Mother 
dead! He had never thought of such a 
calamity as that—that mothers could stop 
their patient, continuous toiling long 
enough to die. The boy’s heart stood 
stil! one horror-stricken instant, then 
bounded and leaped with great throbs 
that seemed to echo back to him from the 
cellar walls, 

It did not occur to him to call to father 
and Manly. He stooped and gathered her 
into his muscular young arms, and carried 
her up-stairs very gently, taking each step 
with slow care. He went through the 
kitchen, straight into the little dining- 
room with his burden. 

‘‘Here’s mother,” he said, though after- 
ward he could not remember speaking at 
all. 

‘Mother! Driscilla! Good Lord, she 
ain’t dead, Ezra? Speak, Driscill’—see, 
here I be, right clost to ye—me, Sylvanus 
—speak, won’t ye, dear, and say you ain’t 
dead!” 

No, mother was not dead. She opened 
her eyes slowly, and knew in a drowsy, 
wondering way, that the men-folks were 
leaning over her, and speaking away off 
somewhere, in faint, strange voices. It 
was very queer to mother—there seemed 
to be something like tenderness in their 
voices, and was it true she heard some- 
body say ‘dear’? Who could call her 
‘‘dear’’ but Rose Etty? Was it little Rose 
Etty at last? 

They put her on her bed and_ went away 
for help. It was a mercy, the doctor 
said, that all her bones hadn’t been broken 
instead of one, falling so close to the jag- 
ged foundation wall at the foot of the 
stairs. And he grumbled over his work 
something about ‘‘railings’’ and ‘‘careless- 
ness’’ and “‘serve ’em right,’’ that set the 
boys’ cheeks tingling under their tan. 

‘‘Say, Man, let’s make a rail right off— 
to-night. Ill hold a lamp, an’ you ham- 
mer,’’ Ezra whispered, 

“Not to-night, Ezra, 1 guess we better 
do it by daylight; but you just wait till 
then!’ Manly whispered back. 

If *“*mother’”’ could have heard them! 

She lay on the pillows bearing her pain 
with patient gentleness. 

“But, oh, my land, wouldn't it be 
good,” she thought, wistfully, ‘if I was 
layin’ up in Rose Etty’s room! I’ve sort 
of set store on bein’ sick—if I ever was— 
up there. It would be a real pleasant 
room to be sick in, an’ then, bein’ Rose 
Etty’s room, too,”’ 

Thinking of Rose Etta’s room reminded 
her of the crisp, freshly starched curtains 
swaying in the night air. It worried her 
a good deal. 

‘*But I'd rather they’d get limpsy than 
ask the boys or Sylvanus to shut the 
windows down,”’ her thoughts ran on. 
“They'd see the rugs an’ the lathin’, an’ 
I do’ know but they’d make fun. I 
couldn’t stan’ their makin’ fun of Rose 
Etty’s room. They wouldn’t understand 
—I couldn’t stan’ it. I can starch ’em 
up over again, an’ I guess it won't rain 
in onto the rugs.” 

But during all the weeks she had to lie 
there quietly, the open windows up in 
Rose Etta’s room worried her. Sometimes 
she almost made up her mind to ask 
Manly to go up and shut them, but her 
courage failed. She had hoarded her lit- 
tle secret so long its very secretness and 
sacredness protected it. 

Even after the fractured bone had knit, 
Driscilla Burr did not recover well. She 
was weak and worn, and lay many a weary 
day, quite helpless. 

But gradually, very gradually, she 
crept back to health again. The boys’ 
heavy hearts lightened, and Sylvanus 
watched her pale old face gather a bit of 
dim color with great, unconfessed joy. 
‘‘Mother” was going to get well! 

Up-stairs in Rose Etta’s room the cur- 
tains grew “‘limpsy’’ and sagged a little 
from their draw-strings. The gay rugs 
nudged each other still, on the rough 
floor, and faded a little under the sun's 
touch. Nobody ever went up to Rose 
Etta’s room but Mrs. Burr—that is, till 
Ezra went. And Ezra’s going was justa 
chance. He happened to want something 





he thought might possibly be in the old 





sea-chest up there. So he went up to see, 
and stood, amazed, on the bright rugs. 

“Well, I should say so!” he exclaimed 
under his breath. ‘‘What in the world!” 

The curtains were flapping with little 
soft thuds against the window-frames, A 
glint of sunlight lay on the red of father’s 
shirt in the three-cornered rug opposite 
him, 

Then he saw the laths. They told him 
the story in zigzag, clumsy writing— 
‘*mother’s’’ writing on the wall. 

Ezra Burr stood and read it, in silent 
wonderment. So mother had wanted the 
room finished up, and tried to do it! 

He was a commonplace boy enough, 
Ezra Burr, but when he looked at the 
queer, uneven lathing again, peppered 
with needles, instead of nail-heads, all its 
wavery lines were not due to mother’s 
unskilled hammer. Something like tears 
stood in the boy’s eyes. 

And to think she'd never let on! To 
think she’d been furnishing up the room 
with rugs and curtains and fixings! Who'd 
have thought? 

“Poor mother!” the boy said, aloud, 
with something like little Rose Etta’s love 
stirring in his heart. Then he tiptoed 
gently away. 

The day Driscilla Burr got up and 
dressed, and went back to the boys and 
Sylvanus, was a celebration in itself—of 
blue, unclouded sky and soft, sweet, sun- 
kissed air. Faint fragrance of mown fields 
with the trail of hay-stacks across them 
blew into her face at the windows, and 
noises of little buzzers outside in the sun- 
shine sounded pleasant in her ears. 

She hadn’t thought it would seem so 
good to be up and round again! Who'd 
have believed the yellow rose-bush would 
be all in a mass of bloom? And the china 
asters—look at them, how they perked 
up their heads, just if they were saying: 
‘Glad to see you back again!”’ 

Sylvanus went to meet her, and helped 
her a little, with awkward, half-shy ten- 
derness. 

“It's mighty satisfyin’ to get you back 
again, Driscill’,’’ he said; “I guess we 
boys didn’t rightly know how much we— 
we—thought of mother till we lost her a 
spell. I guess we didn’t appreciate her as 
much as we'd ought to have, Driscill’, an’ 
that’s a fact.’’ 

“OQ father!’ Driscilla cried. She was 
weak, and her thin hands trembled on 
his shoulder. But her face shone with 
delight. 

It was a cheery meal they all ate to- 
gether again. When it was over, they set- 
tled “‘mother” in an easy chair, and went 
away to their work. 

Ezra clattered among the dishes, whis- 
tling as he washed them, and it sounded 
sweet to mother, listening. 

Suddenly she remembered the curtains. 
‘‘Land!” she cried softly, ‘‘I must go right 
up and shut the windows in Rose Etty’s 
room. I was goin’ to do that the very 
first thing. Ezry won’t hear me out in 
the other room, in that clatterin’, an’ I'll 
go right up now.” 

She tried to get up once or twice, and 
sank weakly back on the cushions. But 
she persevered courageously. 

Very slowly she crept up, holding by 
the banisters, and opened the door into 
Rose Etta’s room. 

“Oh!” she gasped, on the threshold, 
‘oh, my land!”’ 

For Rose Etta’s room was finished—was 
furnished! 

The unwieldy laths were hidden under 
white, smooth plastering—the floor under 
the bright rugs was smooth, and smelt 
faintly of pine woods. There was a 
bureau, and bedstead, and chairs, neat 
and new, and beautifully shiny with var- 
nish, The curtains hung still, though a 
little drooping, at the windows that some- 
body had thoughtfully closed. 

The whole sunny little room had an air 
of fresh, hearty welcoming. 

“It don’t seem as if it can be true,” 
murmured ‘‘mother” happily; ‘‘no, it 
dovu’t.”’ 

She stooped over and smoothed out a 
wrinkle in one of the rugs, and straight- 
ened its fringes. 

The light that filled the little room 
seemed to come from the shining of her 
pale, happy face, instead of the glow in 
the west. 

“Oh, my land!’ she breathed softly, ‘‘if 
Rose Etty could only see it!’’—Household. 
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FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


The women’s societies in New Zealand 
are circulating petitions in support of a 
bill for “the removal of women’s disabili- 
ties.’ The bill, which has been intro- 
duced in the Parliament, provides that ‘ta 
woman may be nominated, appointed, or 
elected to any public office or position to 
which a man may be appointed or elected, 
any law or statute to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

One grievous disability which New Zea- 
land women wish removed is that a wo- 
man may not be appointed a justice of the 
peace. Efforts have been made for some 
time to have women appointed as justices 





to visit women in prison. The govern- 
ment has replied that the law does not 
permit of their appointment. 

A writer in the Christchurch White 
Ribbon says: 

While working for the Parliamentary 
franchise the promoters were constantly 
met by objections, not to the reform it- 
self, but as to what might happen in the 
event of the franchise being granted. “It 
will cause dissension in families,”’ said 
one; ‘As women are ruled by priests, the 
country will be governed by priestcraft,’’ 
said another; ‘‘Women will neglect their 
homes, and husbands will have to sew on 
the buttons, darn the stockings, and mind 
the babies,”’ said another. And so on, ad 
infinitum. But years have passed, and 
these gloomy predictions have not yet 
been verified. And so it will be with the 
objections to the removal of women’s dis- 
abilities, The fact is that we must go 
straight for principles, and leave the re- 
sults toGod. And the principles of jus- 
tice, of equality, of humaneness, for 
which we are now contending, are surely 
a a struggle—if struggle there must 

e. 





ENGLAND'S QUEENS COMPARED, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

History informs us that England’s 
Queens have held a check on war that was 
distasteful to their prime ministers and 
lords. 

Now that Queen Victoria has passed 
away, England’s ministers will be released 
from further restraint from her in their 
plans of conquest. ‘The male instinct of 
war, on the part of the English, will now 
have opportunity to follow its rivals into 
the last ditch, to humble its opponents, or 
in turn be humbled by them into reverent 
submission. 

In Elizabeth’s time, attempts on the 
part of her lords to engage in a war-dance 
with Spain or with the Netherlands were 
brought to a sudden halt by England’s 
Queen. Elizabeth scolded her lords for 
meddlesome war measures. So much 
scolding is not pleasant reading, as is 
recorded in histery against Elizabeth, 
although it saved innumerable wars, if 
not inevitable destruction, but it left the 
Queen an unsavory name. She refused to 
go to war with Spain, except in self- 
defence. In this way England was saved 
from great danger. At the same time, 
Elizabeth, by turning a deaf ear to King 
Philip’s love proposals, probably saved 
her own head from dismemberment. 

There is a pleasant contrast between 
England's Queens, Elizabeth and Victo- 
ria. Victoria never scolded, but her 
‘‘No”’ was just as firm as was that of her 
predecessor. When important measures 
were at stake, she was never known to 
yield principles of justice to please her 
lords. 

This fact was strikingly illustrated by 
the firm stand she took against American 
slavery and the recognition of the Confed- 
eracy. Her lords were in this matter hos- 
tile to the Queen, not openly, but it was 
manifest in many ways. At that time, it 
would have been for the benefit of the 
United States if scolding Elizabeth had 
been there to stop aggressions. Besides, 
it would have saved the English a large 
indemnity debt. The Alabama warship 
would in that case never have left Eng- 
land’s shores. 

Have not we of America some reason to 
be thankful to Victoria that she was firm 
in her refusal to acknowledge the Confed- 
eracy? Had she listeied to her prime 
ministers and lords, the Confederacy 
would have been a fixed fact. Regarding 
the Venezuelan question, her advice was 
for an honorable adjustment of affairs. 
She did not approve of war in this case, 
but her prime minister was stubborn and 
aggressive. 

When we see how these men usurped 
power over their Queen when they were 
wrong and she on the side of reason and 
justice, we forgive Elizabeth for being a 
scold, Her environment demanded stern 
measures, otherwise the nation would 
have been engulfed in innumerable diffi- 
culties, without means of escape from the 
ravage of war, if not from utter extinction. 

Elizabeth has been truly recorded by 
historians as one of England’s greatest 
sovereigns. Future historians will record 








Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
— but because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they .annot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of putfy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 


The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


_ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Sxaw, Aviogzg Stonzs BLacKWELL, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRnAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Queen Victoria (another woman) as one of 
England’s most noble and beneficent 
monarchs. 
MARIA REMINGTON HEMIUP, 
Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1901. 
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MASS. SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 








The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, at the annual meeting for 1901, 
chose the following officers: , 


President—Miss Lucia M, Peabody. 

Vice - Presidents — Mrs. Ednah Dow 
Cheney, Mrs. M. J. Buchanan, Miss L. A. 
Hatch, Mrs, Alice Parker Lesser, Mrs. 
Flora D. Sampson, Mrs. Lydia E, Hutch- 
ings, Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton. 

Secretary—Mrs. 8S. A. P. Dickerman. 

Treasurer—Mrs, Frank King Nash. 

Directors—Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Miss 
Eva Channing, Mrs. Geo. L. Ruffin, Mrs. 
O. A. Cheney, Mrs, Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. 
Anna W. Whiting, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, 
Mrs. M. W. Nash, Miss Alla W. Foster, 
Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, Mrs. M. A. Ever- 
ett, Miss A. A. Brigham, Miss Martha B. 
Lucas, Mrs. G. T, Perkins. 


Mrs. Cheney’s resignation as president 
was reluctantly accepted. The Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated that Miss Lucia 
M. Peabody was willing to accept the 
office. 
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“BEHOLDING AS IN A GLASS.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among books lately placed on my table 
is one by a writer in the ‘‘Sunny South,” 
—a woman who has done much to for- 
ward right thinking and right living, not 
only by her pen, but by earnest effort in 
various ways. The cause of the oppressed 
is cherished in her inmost heart, and her 
deeds are but the exponents of its loving 
impulses. It is not strange that with this 
love for humanity she is an ardent equal 
suffragist. 

The book alluded to was published in 
1895, and is entitled, ‘‘Beholding as in a 
Glass.”” While some may have read it in 
its first year, it is new to me, and I would 
like to extend a few words in its praise 
through the columns of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, which has occasionally con- 
tained her cheery letters. The story is a 
thrilling one of Southern life, the charac- 
ters human-like, and every one interest- 
ing. The reader follows their fortunes 
with large anticipations, to realize that 
truth is not sacrificed to imagination, and 
that in the portrayal of their inconsis- 
tencies, frailties of judgment, and misun- 
derstandings, the author should be placed 
in a high rank as a delineator of character. 
Her false-hearted brain people produce 
that real misery which is inevitably begot- 
ten of ignorance or of disobedience to 
natural laws; and the joy pictured as a 
merited reward of the few persistent in 
well-doing, is a joy so genuine that one 
who reads feels happiness added to his 
own life, and the desire increased to go 
about doing good likewise, 

“A Tower in the Desert,” published by 
the same author, bears a similar impress 
of sincerity and lofty purpose, and, like 
the former book, has its scenes laid in the 
Southland — her home. I think, dear 
friends, you have already guessed her 
name; let us, together, hope that Mrs, 
Virginia Durant Young, who may herself 
be appropriately designated an illumin- 
ated ‘‘Tower in the Desert’’ of error to 
guide earth-pilgrims toward freedom, may 
long be spared to the equal suffrage army. 

Anna E. H. SATTERLEE. 


* — 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 





Bay Ciry, Micu., Fes. 4, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Though it has been some time since the 
Bay City E.S.A. made a report, we have not 
beenidle, The society decided to distribute 
suffrage literature at the county fair. The 
managers gave us the best place in the 
maim building for our work. Melvin A. 
Root, Mrs, Martha E. Root, and the writer 
were present, each of the three days. 
Thousands of people stopped to talk on 
equal rights. Many were favorable; some 
had not thought on the subject; a few 
were opposed. Nearly all took the litera- 
ture, promising to take it home, which we 
think they did, from the fact that our 
ever-observant Mr. Root found but few 
pieces dropped on the fair grounds. At 
the close of the fair, the officers thanked 
us for the part we had taken, saying that 
they believed our work had added interest 
to the occasion; they also invited us to 
take our choice of places at next year’s 
fair. 

During the great coal strike, Stephen 
Corven, secretary of the Michigan United 
Miners, accepted an invitation from our 
association to speak to us on ‘The Pres- 
ent Coal Strike and Its Causes.’”’ A party 
of miners attended the meeting. We were 
greatly enlightened upon the work of 
miners, their rights and wrongs. It was 
a surprise to the miners to find the suf- 
fragists earnestly interested in their cause. 
As one said: 

“We know what we need; we are work- 
ing toward it. We thought we were 





fighting our battle for justice alone. We 
are greatly encouraged to know that such 
a company of ladies care for our cause.” 

Every speaker expressed himself in favor 
of equal rights, they perhaps realizing for 
the first time their need of the ballot in 
the hands of the women citizens of their 
families — citizens whose interests are 
identical with their own. 

On Jan. 29 we held a meeting in Central 
Labor Hall, to which all members of labor 
unions were invited. The subject for dis- 
cussion was, ‘‘How are Trades Unionism 
and Kindred Reforms Related to Equal 
Rights and Privileges for All?”” John W. 
Clark, editor of The Ezponent, the Sagi- 
naw labor paper, spoke earnestly in favor 
of equality of wages and political rights 
for women. Clarence Neeley, president 
of the Socialist Club, spoke from the 
standpoint of the Social Democratic party, 
which proclaimed equal rights for women 
in the following planks of its platform, as 
adopted during the late presidential cam- 
paign: 

First—Revision of our federal constitu. 
tion, in order to remove the obstacles to 
complete control of government by the 
people irrespective of sex. 

Tenth—Equal civic and political rights 
for men and women, and the abolition of 
all laws discriminating against women. 

A. H. Gansser, past president of Bay 
City Trades Council, spoke from the 
somewhat more conservative standpoint 
of old-line trade-unionism. As a promi- 
nent worker for reform, he favors woman 
suffrage, which he believes can be brought 
about without disturbing present party 
affiliations. 

Mr. Root gave a résumé of the history 
of wages, showing that during each dec- 
ade women and children are being more 
drawn into the wage-earning ranks. Mrs. 
Root made an eloquent plea for equality 
of rights, privileges, and opportunities, 
showing that where women have equal 
legal and political rights, there is a nota- 
ble decrease of crime, with a correspond- 
ing improvement in social conditions. 

Many members of labor unions ex- 
pressed an interest in the discussion, also 
a desire for future meetings for the joint 
consideration of similar subjects. 

MAry L. Dog, 
GRAND Rapips, FEB. 8, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As new evidence that the ‘Remon- 
strants’”’ are not having things all their 
way, I write to announce the organization 
of a Civic League, whose object, as stated 
in its constitution, will be ‘‘educational 
and progressive.’’ By permission of Mrs, 
T. Hawley Lyon, an old resident and a 
representative woman of this city, a num- 
ber of women met in her spacious parlors 
on Jan. 21, By a rising vote all decided 
to join the new League. A short pro- 
gramme on “Licensed Vice in the Philip- 
pines’ thoroughly stirred the women. 
Only three of those present had known 
that the military power of the United 
States was practically licensing prostitu 
tion. Mrs. Martha E. Root was with us, 
and gave an enthusiastic talk on the situa- 
tion. 

At a second meeting, Feb. 4, the organi- 
zation was completed, with the following 
officers : 

President, Mrs. Rachel Bailey Aldrich; 
vice president, Mrs. P. B. Wright (sister- 
in-law of Mrs. May Wright Sewall); re- 
cording secretary, Miss Mabel Brady; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. D. E. Cal- 
kins; treasurer, Mrs. T. Hawley Lyon; 
auditors, Mrs. A. A. Crippen and Dr, M. 
Antoinette Smith. 

We are to begin the study of municipal, 
State, and federal government, giving 
half an hour at each meeting to the dis- 
cussion of the live issues of the day. We 
hope to have this new League represented 
at the Minneapolis convention. 

In response to the appeal of our beloved 
president, Mrs. Catt, we shall try to in- 
crease, if not double, our membership. 

If women would only take and read the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, all would be aroused 
from their apathy to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility and duty to claim unceasing- 
ly their rights of equal citizenship, and to 
raise to higher standards the spiritual 
and moral conditions. 

EmiLy B, KeTcHAM. 





LOUISIANA. 


The recent annual meeting of the New 
Orleans Local Council of Women brought 
together a number of the most prominent 
and public-spirited women of the city. 
The aims of the Council were admirably 
set forth in the address of the president, 
who said in part: 

There is every reason to hope and be- 
lieve that the Local Council will continue 
and grow, and will gain influence with 
that growth. 

If the influence of the individual woman 
is accepted as great, how much greater 
becomes the influence of many women 
who are earnestly studying and weighing 
the merits of existing conditions! 

Asa tolerant and wideawake body, as 
sisting, not antagonizing, those who are 
the law-given directors of public affairs, 
the Council can hope to attain a great 





deal. It has accomplished much in the 
last few years, and it can do more. 

So long as the housekeeping part of the 
city is neglected, so long as good laws are 
unenforced and bad ones made; so long 
as the poor are unprotected and oppressed, 
and penal institutes and orphan asylums 
absorb the finances of individual and State; 
so long as the liquor traffic threatens to 
hold the balance of power in municipal 
affairs, there is work for thinking women. 

And until the many obstacles to our 
commercial and industrial improvements 
are removed; till our city stands the peer 
of all American cities in education, and in 
the possession of libraries, art galleries, 
and especially in a fine gymnasium and 
reading room for working women—our 
Council must bear on and coéperate with 
those who have our city’s good at heart, 
remembering that in all things nothing 
but good can come of concerted action 
toward high attainments. 


The officers who have served so success- 
fully during the past year were unani- 
mously reélected: Mrs. M. L. Horner, 
president; Miss Sophie Wright, first vice 
president; Mrs. E. W. Ordway, second 
vice-president; Miss Asenath Genella, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. H M. McCants, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. I. L. Leucht, 
treasurer. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 
FEBRUARY, 1901. 
Since the issuing of the last Monthly 
Letter, the Massachusetts W. S. A. has 
held its annual meeting. 
RECEPTION TO MRS. LIVERMORE, 


The reception to Mrs, Livermore at the 
Hotel Vendome on Jan, 22, in honor of 
her eightieth birthday, was a delightful 
occasion. Every one pronounced it a 
great success. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


At the annual business meeting on the 
morning of Jan. 23, the attendance was 
unusually large, and a spirit of hope and 
energy prevailed. The report, including 
the resolutions adopted, the officers 
elected, the treasurer’s annual report, 
Mrs. Livermore’s address at the reception, 
and Rev. Ada C. Bowles’s poem, was pub- 
lished in the WomMAN's JOURNAL of Jan. 
26. 

FANEUIL HALL MEETING, 

In the evening, at Faneuil Hall, Mrs. 
Livermore presided, and Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte spoke. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, though suffering from a severe 
accident encountered that afternoon, 
which made her almost unable to speak, 
gave an encouraging account of suffrage 
in Colorado. 

NEW OFFICERS, 

At the annual business meeting, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park was unanimously chosen 
chairman of the State Board of Directors, 
having consented to be a candidate at the 
earnest request of Miss Blackwell, who 
wished to resign the office, and of the 
nominating committee. A number of new 
and strong members were added to the 
Board. The Directors, at their February 
meeting, also voted to invite Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mrs, Anna 
D. Hallowell, Professor Ellen Hayes, and 
Mr. W. L. Haskel to meet with them as 
advisory or consulting members of the 
Board. 

LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 

A hearing will be given by the Joint 
Committee of the Legislature on Constitu- 
tional Amendments to the petitioners for 
the submission of an amendment granting 
full suffrage on Monday, Feb. 18, at 10.30 
A. M., at the State House, Room 431. 
Come early, and let there be a large at- 
tendance. 

SPEAKERS FOR HEARING. 

The Board of Directors voted that the 
chairman, Mrs. Park, should appoint a 
committee of three to choose speakers for 
the hearing, and that members of the As- 
sociation be invited to send suggestions 
as to speakers to this committee. Mrs. 
Park appointed Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page, Hawthorn Road, Brookline, Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell, and Mrs. Ruth Gibson. 


PARLOR MEETINGS, 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Boland, it 
was voted to invite the Leagues, and also 
suffragists in towns where no Leagues yet 
exist, to communicate with the Superin- 
tendent of Parlor Meetings (Miss Marguer- 
etta M. Gilbert, 65 Pembroke Street, 
Boston), and that she make arrange- 
ments either for a _ school suffrage 
meeting, or for a meeting on the general 
subject of suffrage, in any town where 
any sympathizer is willing to open her 
parlors for the purpose. Meetings in the 
interest of school suffrage are especially 
recommended in those towns that elect 
their school committees in March and 
April. 

WORK OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A special subject to be considered at 
the next meeting will be the work of the 
superintendents for the coming year. 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 

NeEwTon will hold a meeting Feb. 11, at 
Lasell Seminary, to be addressed by Miss 
Bryant and Mrs. Park. A whist party to 
raise funds has been held at Mrs. Flora 
Sampson’s and another is to be held at 
Mrs. Walton’s. One woman has brought 
in twelve new members. 

City Pornt has added several new 
members, and had an extremely interest- 
ing talk from Mrs. Boland on her Euro- 
pean trip. It was proposed to hold a 
whist party, but some of the Baptist mem- 
bers objected. 

WINCHESTER is arranging for a parlor 
meeting in the interests of school suffrage. 

CAMBRIDGE has had an interesting meet- 
ing, and the secretary has secured fifty 





new members by a personal canvass from 
house to house. 

LyNw is growing in numbers and ac- 
tivity. It lately had a very interesting 
address from Representative Carey, of 
Haverhill. 

East Boston has had an interesting 
talk by Mrs. Ruffin on “The Condition of 
the Colored Women in Massachusetts, In- 
dustrially and Socially.” 

Roxsurky has taken up work against 
the State regulation of vice at Manila. 
A large and enthusiastic meeting was 
held, and a protest adopted. The facts, 
however, were denied by Gen. MacArthur. 
[They have since been fully admitted, and 
defended, by Judge Taft and the other 
Commissioners. See WomMAN's JOURNAL 
of Feb. 2.) Mrs. Currier is trying to get 
one new member a month, and recom- 
mends this plan to others. 

BELMONT has added new members, and 
has found a new field of usefulness for the 
Woman's JouRNAL after it has been read 
at the Public Library. 

ALLSTON reports a growing member- 
ship. Many outside the League attended 
the Livermore reception. 

It was voted that Miss Blackwell con- 
tinue to send out the Monthly Letter. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St., Boston, Feb. 9, 1901. 


(Additional State Correspondence on Page 56.) 








EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS 


When you have rheumatism. Muscles 
feel stiff and sore and joints are painful, 
It does not pay to suffer long from this 
disease when it may be cured so promptly 
and perfectly by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This 
medicine goes right to the spot, neutral- 
izes the acidity of the blood, which causes 
rheumatism, and puts an end to the pain 
and stiffness. 


BILIOUSNESS is cured by Hood’s Pills, 
5e. 


FAT REDUCTION 


Mrs. M. Dumar studied the reduction of hu- 
man fat for for over 20 7s. with the greatest 
specialists in Europe and Ameriea. Over 10,000 
grateful patients attest her success. Her treat 
ment is not “Banting,” nor starvation diet. She 

rotests against the “Free Tria) Treatment” 
‘raud, so often advertised. Hers is no ‘Month- 
ly he el scheme. Mrs. Dumar’s treatment 
is endorsed by the Colleges of Physicians and by 
“The United St tes Health Report.” Her total 
charge is $1, which pays for prescription, for 
medicine sold in all first-class —— stores, full 
instructions as to the treatment. and everything 
necessary to reduce one pound or more a day 
No extra charges. No wrinkles and no injury to 
health. 

FROM NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 

The patients of Mrs. Dumar are legion, and all 
)~ ee are her friends.—Weekly Tribune and 
Star. 

Twenty-odd years she has spent in serving her 
sister-sufferers, and all have benefited by her 
treatment.—Family Physician Magazine, N. Y. 

For many years this successful specialist has 
been Ag yb = tr fat,and we (acknowledged 
to be the highest American authority on all 
matters pertaining to health, sanitation, and 
hygiene) feel authorized to recommend this 
treatment.—U nited States Health Report. 

If you find this treatment not based on com- 
mon sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
send your $1 back. If you question the value of 
this treatment, ask any proprietor of a first class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Dumar and what 
she has done. She has not published a testi 
monial in years, She does not need to. Her 
work is too well known. 

If you are interested in reducing flesh and 
believe that a sure, guaranteed reduction (as 
promised above) is worth $1 to you, mail that 
sum in bill, stamps or Money Order to 

MRS. M. DUMAR, 15 Weat 28th St., New York. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 








Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago”’ ‘“*North Shore’”’ 
Special 8 al 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 Fr. m. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.380 * 
** Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “ 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.304.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 “" 
“ Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 " 
* Chicago 11.50 “ 4.00 P.m. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 
Gen. Pasagr. Agent. 








as 


ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, I 
rloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge. venience, 
Gin Denison and Counttl Baufis. 


DWUBLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-iiorary mos ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bin vs cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines, A. H. HANSON G. P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR: 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ove 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 











The Ruias of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen’. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S BUTTONS. 

The passing away of the “Good Queen,”’ 
who in a place of power not only com- 
manded the heart-warm homage of her 
Own people but the loving admiration of 
all nations, bas recalled an experience of 
my childhood which took deep bold upon 
my imagioation, and a curious string of 
buttons has been brought from its dusty 
hiding place in the attic to an honored 
position in the cabinet of curios. 

I have often wondered if the ‘button 
craze’’ was purely local, or if it swept over 
the whole country, like the measles. It 
must have been nearly ten years atter the 
death of the Prince Consort that the story 
got abroad in our village that Queen Vic- 
toria was going to build a great monu- 
ment to his memory, and that it was to be 
entirely covered with buttons. Moreover, 
it was said she had sent word to America 
that every little girl who would collect 999 
buttons, with no two alike, and would send 
them to her, should have a beautiful 
present. The nature of the gift was not 
specified, but it was currently believed by 
many of the children that it would be a 
melodeon. Others thought it might be 
a wonderful doll with eyes that would 
close, and secret springs that could 
evolve ‘‘Papa” and ‘‘Mamma,”’ Dolls of 
this description were very rare, and the 
thought of them filled us with awe. But, 
after all, the gift was of less moment 
than the idea. We believed the story 
implicitly, and set to work with en- 
thusiasm. Naturally, different children 
worked with different motives, as they 
were prosaic or imaginative. Some were 
thinking of the reward, some were born 
*‘collectors,’’ others had a good-natured 
spirit of rivalry, and were anxious to have 
their string grow faster than any other 
girl’s; but a few of us passed our days in 
splendor. ‘Queen Victoria’ and ‘Prince 
Albert’? were household words. We felt 
that somehow our lives were closely linked 
with theirs, for were we not working for 
them? 

Shakespeare's heroes and heroines were 
already familiar to me. Hamlet and 
Ophelia, Portia, Jessica and Shylock, 
seemed less far away than the people 
whom I met on the street. I had only to 
shut my eyes to see all sorts of magnifi- 
cent pageants, so it is not strange that 
now I felt as near to royalty as though I 
were a personal attendant of the Queen. 

“The very bottomest button,’’ as we 
styled it, of my string gave it both dignity 
and preciousnees, because it had teen 
worn in the Revolutionary War by my 
great-grandfather, stories of whom I was 
never tired of hearing. My ideas of his- 
tory were too vague to perceive any in- 
congruity in placing such a souvenir on 
the monument of an English prince! 

The boys had no “rights” in this but- 
ton business, I believe; but they were in- 
terested rather than sarcastic, and several 
military buttons on my string represent 
the free-will offerings taken from the 
hoarded treasures of my little comrades. 
Beginning with our mother’s button 
boxes, we visited every house and store in 
the village for buttons—‘no two alike.’ 
We must have frequently been an annoy- 
ance to our elders, but I do not recall that 
Lever met with a rebuff. Perhaps they 
were glad to see us busy about something 
(we had not heard of stamp and coin col- 
lections then), but it seems to me they 
were more good-natured than we would 
be to-day, if adozen or more children from 
time tu time came to our door on a busy 
morning and asked to examine our but- 
ton boxes. 

‘*Have you any buttons for me, Mrs, A?”’ 
was the usual formula. 

Whereupon we were invited to ‘walk 
in.”’ Then a newspaper was spread on 
the floor, the contents of the button box 
turned upon it; the search began, and the 
buttons disappeared! The store-keepers 
always had a box of odd buttons, which 
they allowed us to look over, and one 
store, which had been kept for many a 
year by a man and his wife, was peculiarly 
fascinating because of its varied assort- 
ment of old-fashioned ‘‘Yankee notions.” 

Dear Grandma Hale, over ninety years 
of age, had a story for each quaint old 
button which she gave us, and it seemed 
as thougb the little talisman unbuttoned 
the beautiful past which had been folded 
away in time-worn garments. As the 
string grew in length it became more valu- 
able, for every button had its own associa- 
tion and significance; and as I passed 
mine through my fingers as a nun might 
her rosary, I was conscious of the per- 
sons who had contributed to it, of the 
family histories it suggested, and of the 
‘dear dead’? who had in a way shared in 
its growth. Not that I analyzed these 
things, but I was keenly alive to such im- 
pressions, and made mental pictures of 
them. 

We carried our string about with us 
and made a pretence of consulting it when 
any new treasures were offered or solic- 
ited, although the most of us recognized 
duplicates at a glance. Some of the girls 
fell out by the way, and after collecting 





two or three hundred buttons abandoned 
the scheme. 

If I remember rightly, the idea of send- 
ing them to Queen Victoria died a natural 
death; for it took a very long time from a 
child’s standpoint to get 999 buttons, ‘‘no 
two alike,” and by the time a few of us 
had accomplished it, we were either wiser 
or had some new enterprise in sight. But I 
always felt that somehow Prince Albert 
understood; and I knew and loved the 
Queen better for that string of buttons. 
It still arouses tender memories of her 
and her deathless devotion to the one 
**Prince,” and I wonder if Victoria and 
Albert will one day meet some of the 
little American girls who preceded them 
to the Elysian Fields, and will recognize 
them as little friends of long ago. 

NELLIE WADE WHITCOMB. 

Ocean Park, Me. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 





LEXINGTON, Ky., Fes. 6, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Will your subscribers once more stand 
for a few moments with the women of 
Kentucky and see what they are doing 
in this hour of their almost death 
struggle for liberty at the ballot box? 

We have our Laura Clay; and never did 
the great commoner, Henry Clay, de- 
serve more love and appreciation for his 
strong, faithful aherence to the rights of 
the people as he could see them, than 
does this noble, sweet woman for the 
same fidelity to the cause of ‘‘equal rights’’ 
for the daughters and sons of Kentucky. 
“In a fine conception of true government, 
there is not only room for women, but it 
cannot be realized without them.” So 
she says in her good leaflet, ‘‘The Bullet 
and the Ballot.” Here is the whole truth 
in a nutshell, and we may hope the day is 
not far off when this fact will be per- 
ceived, and justice done, if but tardily. 

Surely in the Woman’s Temperance 
Union, led by their active and energetic 
Mrs, Beauchamp, the Woman’s Club of 
Central Kentucky, with its five hundred 
members, and departments of literature, 
music, art, philanthropy, domestic 
science, and every other art or ology 
known to women, there are found few 
who ought to be classed among the seven 
silent classes! Mrs. Bulock, in her beau- 
tiful management of her big house, the 
new court-house of Fayette County, surely 
is neither idiotic nor insane. The teach- 
ers in our public schools, the leaders in 
our kindergartens, where the young idea 
is not only taught to shoot but to aim at 
the very highest and best in life,—are 
these aliens or criminals? 

But to no woman in her borders do the 
eyes of all true Kentuckians, and indeed 
of all lovers of truth and honor, turn with 
more respectful admiration than to Mrs. 
Henry Youtsey, as she stood yesterday by 
her husband's side when he stood up to 
receive sentence of imprisonment for all 
the rest of his life. He had hoped for a 
new trial after so long a time had passed, 
and passions and partisanship might have 
died away. But when his counsel, them- 
selves Goebel Democrats, saw that the one 
hundred and twenty-five men summoned 
from whom to select a jury to try this young 
Republican were with one single excep- 
tion Goebelites, they gave it up. Justice 
would not preside in that court, and the 
young and innocent victim would have no 
more chance than a lamb tried before a 
jury of hungry wolves. 

After a short conference with the pris- 
oner, they announced that there would be 
no effort to secure a new trial. ‘His 
Honor’’ (God save the mark!) ordered the 
young man to “stand up”’ and answer if 
there was any reason why sentence should 
not be pronounced upon him. Slowly the 
young gentleman, scholar and lawyer, 
arose, and in clear and manly tones said: 

“T have nothing to say except that I am 
innocent, and that my conviction was 
secured by base and most infamous sub- 
orvation of perjury.” 

Innocence was no protection before such 
a court, and Mr. Youtsey was sentenced 
“to hard labor in the penitentiary during 
his natural life.” Mrs, Youtsey will go to 
Frankfort to be near him. We can only 
follow her with our tears and sympathy, 
and pray that God will “shorten these 
days,”’ and destroy the upas tree that has 
grown with such alarming rapidity, and 
with its fearful poison has corrupted the 
very fountain of justice in the State. 

N. G. D. 


a 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND, ME., FEB. 9, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 
The Portland Telegram says: 


The women’s clubs, as a rule, have been 
rather shy of the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, but the Dirigo Club, of Oakdale, 
lately held a forensic debate in which the 
question was thoroughly discussed, Mrs. 
A. N. Hawes leading the affirmative, and 
Mrs. Eugene Merrill the negative. The 
leaders spoke con amore, but the club was 
equally divided into affirmatives and neg- 





atives, who were called up alternately by 
the president, Miss Sarah C. Moulton. A 
supply of Woman's JouRNALS had been 
donated by an ardent suffragist, and the 
arguments, pro and con, were able, vigor- 
ous, and telling, as well as plentifully sea- 
soned with wit. The judge, though pro- 
fessing to be in sympathy with the nega- 
tive, was obliged to declare the honors 
even, although the guest of the afternoon 
was heard to say that, considering their 
difficulties, there was no doubt the nega- 
tive ought to have the palm for the argu- 
ment. The meeting was held with Mrs. 
H. A. Hart, Fessenden Street, who read a 
clever bit of satire, most effective of all 
weapons where women are concerned, 
The Dirigo is a wide-awake club, living 
fully up to its name. ° E. H. Oseoon. . 


2 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held a most inter- 
esting meeting, on Jan. 30,in the Spring 
Garden Unitarian Church. Miss Jane 
Campbell presided. After the reading of 
the minutes by the recording secretary, 
Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, five new members 
were elected, including one life member, 
Dr. Bushrod W. James, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most prominent physicians. 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania W. 8S. A., gave a 
delightful account of the Bazar, her de- 
scription of the various booths and their 
contents being both graphic and enter- 
taining. 

The main feature of the evening was a 
lecture by Miss Gail Laughlin, of New 
York, Expert Agent of the U.S. Indus- 
trial Commission. Her subject was ‘‘The 
Woman of the Future,’ which she han- 
dled with great ability, though more of 
the lecture was devoted to the woman of 
the present than to her descendants. 

K. J.C. 





-_—- 


DISTRICT UF COLUMBIA. 





The District of Columbia W. 8S, A. held 
a memorial meeting for Queen Victoria 
on Feb. 2. Mrs. Clara B. Colby gave an 
interesting sketch of the Queen’s life and 
reign, and there were addresses by Mrs, 
Olive Logan, Miss Barton, Mrs. Mary F. 
Lockwood, and Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood. 





NEW YORE. 


The Political Equality Club of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will omit its usual entertain- 
ment this month on account of the illness 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony. A banquet 
and dinner had been planned to celebrate 
Miss Anthony’s eighty-first birthday; but 
this will have.to be omitted. An informal 
reception will be held in the evening at 
Miss Anthony’s home, if her health per- 
mits. 





— =e — 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., FEB. 11, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Maryland was held 
Jan, 24, in the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Baltimore. 

The afternoon was devoted to reports 
and the election of officers and delegates 
to the National Convention. Mrs. Emma 
Maddox Funck reported for the National 
Bazar. She said Maryland had a right to 
be proud of the result, for, judging by her 
numerical strength, she stood at the head 
of the States in Bazar work. The secre- 
tary reported a decided increase of all the 
work ia the various departments—more 
public meetings held, with distinguished 
speakers; more new members added, and 
more money raised for the work than in 
any previous year. The president, in her 
annual address, said she hoped the County 
Fair Associations would have a woman’s 
day, and have some woman to deliver an 
address. 

Resolutions were adopted giving the 
unqualified support of the Association to 
Miss Campbell, of Philadelphia, and Miss 
Mary Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y., in 
refusing to pay taxes, and thereby bring- 
ing the matter into the courts; endorsing 
the protest against the licensing of vice in 
the Philippines; demanding that coffee 
houses take the place of the army can- 
teen; giving a hearty endorsement of the 
curfew law; favoring the granting of 
school suffrage to women by the Legisla- 
ture, and expressing sorrow with England 
in the loss of Queen Victoria. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1901: 

President, Mary Bentley Thomas; vice- 
president, Pauline W. Holme; treasurer, 
Mary E. Moore; recording secretary, 
Margaret S. Clarke; corresponding secre- 
tary, Annie R. Lamb; member of the 
National Executive Committee, Lizzie 
York Case; delegates to the National Con- 
vention, Mrs. Mollie Baddus Holton, Miss 
Alice May Youse, Mrs. Sarah T. Miller, 
Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck, Mrs. Annie 
Lamb, Mrs. Boyer; alternates, Rebecca L. 
Bromell, Emma Vey, Rebecca T. Miller, 
Pauline W. Holme, Gertrude Dove, and 
Anna Kubst. 

Supper was served between sessions, 
and more than sixty sat down to a sumptu- 
ous repast. 








The meeting at night was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Anthony Bilkovsky, of the 
Universalist Church. A suffrage debate 
followed, participated in by Mr. Henry 
Holme, Dr. Ed. Janney, Lizzie York 
Cause, Rev. Anthony Bilkovsky, and the 
Rev. Anna Shaw. An address on ‘The 
Fate of Republics’? was delivered by our 
national vice-president. The weather was 
inclement, but we had a fine audience, 
which was charmed by the speaker. She 
was at her best, and she never made a 
more favorable impression on a Baltimore 
audience. I hear her praises sung far and 
near. Her eloquence entranced and her 
logic converted many. 

Encouraged by our successes, and with 
faith in the ultimate victory of truth, we 
will press forward, faltering sometimes, 
maybe, but we will never cease the war- 
fare until we are triumphant. 

EmmMA Mappox Funcg, 
Supt. Press Work. 





GOLDEN WEDDING OF MISSISSIPPI SUF- 
FRAGISTS. 
FiorA, Miss., Fes. 6, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The spacious plantation home of Col- 
onel and Mrs. Walter G. Kearney was the 
scene of a notable event on Feb. 5, when 
they celebrated their Golden Wedding. 

The house was handsomely decorated 
with flags, palmettos and evergreens. 
Over the doorway of the reception-room, 
in capital gilt letters, was the exquisite 
passage from Zachariah, “At evening 
time it shall be light.”’ 

Telegrams came, and flowers in abun- 
dance; preceding these were letters of 
congratulation from all parts of the 
Unitee States. Numerous useful, elegant, 
and beautiful presents were received. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon an 
impressive ceremony was conducted by 
the pastor of the Methodist church, 
which consisted of singing two verses of 
“Coronation,’’ reading Numbers 6: 24: 25 
and 26, prayer, the doxology, and bene- 
diction. Afterward poems that had been 
written for the occasion, and dedicated to 
the bride and groom of fifty years, were 
read. Among these were sketches from the 
pen of Mrs, Ellen E. Hebron, of Jackson, 
Rev. H. F. Snow, of Maine, and Col. J. L. 
Power, Secretary of State of Mississippi. 
At the close some charming verses, written 
by Mrs. E. Cora Rowe of Brunswick, Ga., 
for the occasion, and printed in letters of 
gold on white paper, to be distributed to 
the guests as souvenirs, were sung to the 
tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ 

After this the guests adjourned to the 
dining-room, which was a bower of 
beauty. A lengthy table laden with 
flowers and delicious dainties formed the 
centre of attraction. Mr. and Mrs, 
Downs of Michigan, who are to celebrate 
their Golden Wedding next May, stood 
at one end of the table, and Colonel and 
Mrs. Kearney at the other. Mrs. Downs 
was given the honor of cutting the 
bride’s cake. 

On returning to the drawing-room a 
surprising incident occurred. A formal 
announcement was made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Lorraine Bradley, the young 
lady who travelled with Miss Kearney 
last fall as her secretary, to Dr. Joseph 
Jarrall of Savannah, Ga, The marriage 
will take place in June. The bride elect 
stood under the wedding bell with her 
mother, sister and brother while Miss 
Kearney, who was requested to do so, 
made the announcement. 

The joyfulness of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of 
Colonel and Mrs. Kearney was lessened by 
the absence of their two sons, one in 
Texas, the other in Georgia. Belle Kear- 
ney was the only representative of the 
three living children. The day was glori- 
ous. The hearts of all present were up- 
lifted and softened. It was an occasion 
long to be remembered lovingly and with 
gratitude to God. 

J. ANDREWS LiIPscoms. 





WISCONSIN. 


Rev. Olympia Brown lately lectured on 
equal suffrage at Portage, Wis., and de- 
lighted her audience. Mary A. Fowler 
has subscribed for the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
for the Portage public library. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SoMERVILLE,— At the February meeting 
of the League, Mrs. Fannie L. Leavitt, of 
West Medford, read a paper on ‘Military 
Drill in the Public Schools.” The paper 
gave much satisfaction. A large majority 
of the members of the League do not 
believe in violence as the basis of govern- 
ment, and are opposed to war as a method 
of settling international differences. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door Seuth of Winter St. 











THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE Square.—For the coming 
week’s attraction the romantic play ‘‘Frou- 
Frou” is announced, and promises to be a 
most interesting event. The original Am- 
erican production of “Frou-Frou,” in a 
version of the French play made by the 
late Augustin Daly, occurred in 1870, and 
it has been a popular star and stock play 
ever since. A particularly strong cast has 
been arranged. Following ‘Frou-Frou”’ 
on Monday, Feb. 25, comes Edward Els- 
ner’s dramatic version of Ouida’s novel, 
‘Under Two Flags.” At the Monday 
matinee choice chocolate bonbons will be 
distributed. 


———-o_—_ 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
The week of Feb. 18 offers the following 
attractions: Edgar Atchison-Ely, who re- 
turns to this country after a long and 
successful engagement in London, will 
present his famous specialty,—a burlesque 
in costume of the possibilities in dress of 
“The Future Dude.’”’ Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Drew will appear in that clever satiri- 
cal comedietta, ‘‘When Two Hearts Are 
Won.” Louise Gunning, the sweet singer 
of Scotch ballads; York and Adams; Cot- 
ton’s donkey circus, introducing Tom and 
Jerry, the two smallest donkeys in the 
world; the three Llelliotts, in a ludicrous 
musical sketch; the William H. Windom 
quartette; the Ladies’ Stanton strin 
quartette; John Le Clair; Murphy an 
Dunn, Irish comedians; Gilmore and 
Boshell in the comedy sketch, ‘*The Flat 
Upstairs;” the American vitagraph, show- 
ing several new motion views, and other 
amusing features to be announced later. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
Feb. 18, 330”. M. Discussion Committee. Su 
ject, “The Education of the Negro.” Illustrated 
with stereopticon views of Southern life. Hamp- 
ton Quartette will sing afternoon and evening. 
Speakers, Dr. H Friss~ll,and Mr, Herbert B. 
Turner, of Hampton. Generous contributions 
requested for Hampton Scholarship. Club Tea 
at six o’clock. 











AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens 8t. 











SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT 
FROM 


Custom Department of 


[Macular Parker [Jompany 


To give the men tailors in our Custom 
Manufacturing Department full employ- 
ment during the dull season, we make ths 
following offer:— 


Until March 1 we will make to order, 
from a 19-ounce English soft-finished 
black worsted twill, made for us by one 
of the best English manufacturers and 
just received by steamer ‘‘Michigan,’’a 
suit (single-breasted cut-away or sack 
coat) for the exceptional price of 


$35 


The trousers can be of the same fabric 
or a choice from a large variety of fancy 
worsted goods. 


Single-Breasted Coat, Trousers 
and Waistcoat, 


Single-Breasted Coatand Waist- 


coat, only $26 
MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 








We are showing in our Glove department 


what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gleve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street: 


Meution WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
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